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Puttine the “September 3” dateline on this week’s issue 
gave us something of a start. Here it is Labor Day already! 
The summer (at least the five or six days that legitimately 
belonged to that season) is all but gone, and we're in the 
final third of ’56. Suddenly realizing this, or perhaps un- 
consciously infected by the stock-taking going on around us 
these past two weeks, we did a little inventory work of our 
own. 

Newswise, this has been a better than average year. There 
was, of course, that 20th Party Congress in Moscow which 
sent all the experts scurrying—clutching their confident 
predictions that “nothing new” would emerge from this 
convention. There were the Khrushchev and Bulganin treks 
around the globe, climaxed by Hugh Gaitskell’s appeal for 
the release of labor leaders and democratic Socialists still 
in slave-labor camps or the acknowledgement of their where- 
abouts—if, indeed, they are still about. There was the 
Kremlin’s entertainment of various Asian, Baltic and Euro- 
pean chiefs of state who came calling for the first time in 
a long while; and the increase in the exchange of delega- 
tions on both sides of the Iron Curtain, apparently melting 
under the pressure of nuclear heat. There were the student 
and labor strikes in Franco Spain, the uprisings in Poznan, 
the flood of difficulties let loose by Western refusal to finance 
Colonel Nasser’s High Dam at Aswan, the British maneuvers 
against Enosis forces on Cyprus, and the French problems 
with nationalist forces in Africa. 

Domestically, there was the Negro bus boycott in Alabama, 
the AFL-CIO merger, the Democratic primaries, Granville 
Hicks’s scorching critique of New Yorker book reviews, 
Eugene Lyons’s poignant “Open Letter to Howard Fast” 
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and the latter’s pathetic reply, the steel strike, and the just 
concluded conventions. Unquestionably, though, the biggest 
news breaks on this front were those that made the citizens 
of these 48 states the world’s leading authorities on heart 
disease and ileitis—President Eisenhower’s coronary and 
intestinal attacks. 

These are merely some of the highlights that crossed 
these pages which come to mind without so much as a 
sideways glance at the 35 issues that have rolled by. There 
were certainly many more outstanding events reported here, 
and the remainder of ’56 promises to be equally interesting. 

But the New Leaper feature that far and away won top 
honors as we ran through these past eight months was our 
supplements. To be sure, our readers are used to getting 
two or three bonuses of this kind each year. This year, how 
ever, they have already received six: “Conserving Our Great 
Outdoors,” “A Generation of U. S. Progress,” “The Future 
of Freedom,” “The Captive Nations,” “The Rosenberg-Sobell 
Case” and “Crimes of the Stalin Era.” (This last, inci- 
dentally, continues to be our all-time best-seller. It has al- 
ready sold out a third printing of 60,000, in addition to the 
22,000 reported here three weeks ago, giving it a sale thus 
far of 82,000 excluding our regular printing.) 

And here, too, the remaining months promise to be highly 
rewarding. For, besides the supplements now in the planning 
stage, two are already in production. One will analyze the 
facts and myths surrounding Nationalist China; the other 
will be a detailed history of labor in the Soviet orbit. 
(Further particulars will appear in this space in the very 
near future.) 

No wonder 1956 has been moving by so fast! 
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The Republican Convention - Three Articles 





DID IKE WIN 
AT SAN FRANCISCO? 


SAN FRANCISCO 
ID THE San Francisco Conven- 
D tion, as widely promised before- 
hand, mark the birth of a “new” 
Republican party—more moderate, 
more responsible, more in the image 
of President Dwight D. Eisenhower? 
At the very least, it was certainly a 
different GOP Convention from any 
we have witnessed in this generation. 
One would have to go back to 1928 
for the last instance of the Republi- 
can party in office meeting in the 
calm assurance that its power would 
be extended. 

In some ways, it was genuinely 
reassuring. Gone was the atmosphere 
of frenetic bitterness which 20 years 
in opposition had engendered. Ab- 
sent from the scene altogether were 
the acid tongues of Senator Joseph 
McCarthy and General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. In words, certainly, the GOP 
sought to establish itself as a party 
for all Americans, 

If words carry any conviction, we 
may hope that in September and Oc- 
tober the Republicans will take the 
high road, rather than the low road, 
to four more years of power. That 
hoary legend that the Democrats are 
the “party of war? because World 
Wars I and II and the invasion of 
Korea happened to occur during 
Democratic administrations was ex- 
humed several times, but, after its 
final resurrection by ex-Governor 
Dan Thornton, Vice President Rich- 
ard M. Nixon himself set the record 
straight by saying: “It is [the] love 
of freedom that three times in this 
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By David C. Williams 


century sent American soldiers 
abroad to help other men keep their 
liberty.” 

Nowhere in the torrent of words 
which descended upon the delegates 
did I detect any suggestion that any 
American party (even what was re- 
ferred to with habitual scorn as “the 
Democrat party”) harbored any sig- 
nificant proportion of traitors. In- 
deed, the level of oratory seemed a 
little too high for the delegates, and 
they responded rapturously to the 
only real effort to slug it out with 
the Democrats, that of ex-Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey—whose speech in 
many ways seemed the final blast 
of his 1948 campaign against Harry 
Truman. 

It is likewise comforting to note 
that the GOP has formally aban- 
doned its ancient suspicion of “egg- 
heads’”—a term which once seemed 
to embrace everyone who could read 
without moving his lips. One of 
its leading ovoid ghosts, Emmett 
Hughes, actually addressed the Con- 
vention in the flesh, And President 
Eisenhower’s acceptance speech 
seemed haunted by some egghead 
who appeared determined to engage 
in private debate with Arthur M. 
Schlesinger Jr. Thus, the President 
found himself saying: 

“Our party as far back as 1856 
began establishing a record of bring- 
ing together, as its largest element, 
the working people and small farm- 
ers, as well as the small businessmen. 
It attracted minority groups, schol- 
ars and writers, not to mention re- 


formers of all kinds, Free-Soilers, 
Independent Democrats, Conscience 
Whigs, Barnburners, ‘soft Hunkers,’ 
leetotalers, vegetarians and_ tran- 
scendentalists!” 

A moment later, the President fired 
another shot aimed at Schlesinger: 

“Some opponents have tried to 
call this a ‘one-interest party.’ In- 
deed, it is a one-interest party; and 
that one interest is the interest of 
every man, woman and child in 
America! And as long as the Republi- 
can party continues to be this kind of 
one-interest party—a one-universal- 
interest party—it will continue to be 
the party of the future.” 

If the New Conservatives emerged 
triumphant among the gaggle of 
ghosts who haunted the acceptance 
speech, it must be confessed that they 
did not succeed in giving the plat- 
form—still less the delegates—the 
look of the future. Instead of being 
the short, pungent statement of basic 
principles (naturally, his principles) 
which ex-President Herbert Hoover 
called for, some time after it was 
written, the platform emerged as 
13,500 words of turgid prose. 

As Republican platforms go, it 
marked a distinct advance toward 
responsibility. Gone were the whirl- 
ing words about the world situation, 
many of them written by John Foster 
Dulles, which lie decently interred in 
the 1952 platform and which the 
Administration fortunately did not 
implement. The first draft was mod- 
erate and reasonable, and the State 
Department toned it down further. 








At home, the Republican party in 
effect accepts the basic social reforms 
of the New Deal and Fair Deal, and 
promises better administration of 
them and their prudent extension. 
Although obeisance was often made 
to the late Senator Robert A. Taft 
at the Convention, no one seriously 
proposed to take his advice and turn 
the clock back to 1932. 

The Republicans missed an oppor- 
tunity to outflank the Democrats on 
a vote-rich front, that of civil rights. 
When the Chicago Convention adopt- 
ed its compromise plank, National 
Committee Chairman Leonard Hall 
roundly denounced it as full of weasel 
words and Senator Everett M. Dirk- 
sen, chairman of the Civil Rights Sub- 
committee, promised a “strong” GOP 
plank. That was before the Southern- 
ers got to work, aided by the White 
House. 

The GOP has a handful of Con- 
gressmen in the South and has hopes 
of picking up a few more. There are 
two important Senatorial races in 
Kentucky. This was persuasively ar- 
gued by the Dixie Republicans, who 
in language reminiscent of their Chi- 
cago counterparts demanded a _plat- 
form they could “live with.” But. to 
judge from some indiscreet remarks 
of Senator Dirksen, the decisive in- 
fluence in favor of moderation came 
from the White House. 

The result was a plank which Roy 
Wilkins of the NAACP and Joseph L. 
Rauh Jr. of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, who were in San Fran- 
cisco to press the fight for a strong 
civil-rights plank, described as “a 
thin shade stronger than the Demo- 
” “We regret,” they 
added, “the failure to pledge an ef- 
fort to eliminate the filibuster rule 
which has blocked all Federal civil- 


rights legislation.” 


cratic platform. 


There was, at any rate, serious dis- 
cussion in the hotel lobbies of the 
civil-rights plank. The same cannot 
be said of the rest of the platform, 
which the Old Guard swallowed with- 
out a murmur. It would have done 
much to relieve the prevailing bore- 
dom—more than all of actor-director 





DEWEY: THE FINAL BLAST OF 1948 


George Murphy’s strenuous efforts 
—had there been serious discussion 
of the issues which divide the Repub- 
lican party. But that would have been 
to reopen old wounds. 

From the night of the President’s 
heart attack, it has been obvious— 
and remains obvious in spite of his 
glowing health and high spirits at 
San Francisco—that the post of Vice 
President is the key to future control 
of the party. Long before San Fran- 
cisco, the Old Guard had seen this 
and moved ruthlessly under the 
adroit quarterbacking of Chairman 
Hall to crush any possible opposition 
to Nixon’s renomination. 

Most newsmen believe that strenu- 
ous efforts were made by the “Com- 
modore Hotel” group of Eisenhower 
Republicans to head off California’s 
Though the 


full story may not be known for 


young-man-in-a-hurry. 


many years, it is clear that these 
efforts failed and that Dewey and his 
cohorts acted at this convention on 
the old maxim, “If you can’t lick 
"em, join ’em.” 

As a result, the grave misgivings 
about Nixon which undoubtedly ex- 
isted among many delegates had no 
chance to crystallize around any sig- 
nificant leader here. Many delegates, 
even those who had no quarrel to 
pick with Nixon themselves, recog- 
nized the truth of Harold Stassen’s 


charge that he would weigh down 
the ticket—-and, indeed, the party 
managers had a special skull drill 
for campaign workers to assure them 
that, with sufficient effort, Nixon could 
be made as popular as Eisenhower. 

The doubts of others about Nixon 
went deeper, Significantly, the anti- 
Nixon pamphlet, The Second Man, 
which was distributed to delegates by 
local ADA members in front of the 
headquarters hotels, drew a number 
of private expressions of agreement. 
But no one dared to be associated 
with active opposition to the Vice 
President, and Stassen turned out to 
be the odd man out in the crowd. 
What little political prestige he has 
left vanished completely with his 
long-winded effort to eat crow as if it 
were a full-course dinner at Fisher- 
man’s Wharf. 

Indeed, the only real roadblock to 
Nixon was temporarily erected with- 
in his own state delegation. Almost 
to the last moment, Governor Good- 
win J. Knight strenuously opposed 
him—partly because he hoped the 
lightning might strike him, partly be- 
cause he wanted to curry favor with 
the considerable element in the labor 
movement which supported him. 

In a five-hour caucus, whose de- 
liberations (to judge from the angry 
voices which sounded through the 
door) were the only lively ones of 
the Convention, Knowland and Nixon 
supporters teamed up to beat the 
Governor down and awarded him the 
post of chairman of the delegation as 
a consolation prize. It was not done 
without cost to Republican prospects 
in California, however. Senator 
Thomas H. Kuchel, who has hitherto 
tried to stay above the battle, sided 
with Nixon and Knowland, and the 
breach thus created may enhance 
Democratic prospects for his defeat 
in November. 

Although the GOP produced a CIO 
member, flourishing his union card, 
to second Eisenhower’s nomination, 
the 50-odd labor delegates and alter- 
nates at the Convention departed in 
a bitter mood. Most of them were 
strenuously opposed to Nixon, and 
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some have already made it clear that 
they intend to sit out the coming 
campaign, 

The significance of Nixon’s victory 
was obvious to every delegate here, 
even to the lone rebel from Nebraska 
who preferred “Joe Smith.” But was 
it obvious to Eisenhower? Has it 
ever been? Here we touch upon the 
basic mystery of the Convention. 

In some ways, the popular Ike 
seems incredibly remote from his 
party. It seems clear that he hon- 
estly wants a “new” Republican par- 
ty. He owes nothing to it, and they 


owe everything to him. So urgent 
was their need of him as a candidate 
that he could have set any price he 
liked for his consent—even the dis- 
missal of Nixon in favor of an 
authentic “new” Republican. 

Yet, for his immense prestige and 
popularity, and even for the risk of 
his life, he asked less than nothing. 
He did not even ask for Nixon so 
clearly as to banish the gnawing fear 
that haunted the Old Guard the first 
three days of the Convention that he 
might, at the last moment, pull the 
chair out from under the Vice Presi- 


THE CONVENTIONS 


HE OLD QUESTION has been an- 
aie There is a_ difference 
between Democrats and Republicans. 
And the chief proof of this is not 
merely the uneven exhibitions of 
avoirdupois and polish. From the 
moment that GOP Chairman Leonard 
Hall appeared squarely and substan- 
tially before the 1,323 delegates as- 
sembled in the San Francisco Cow 
Palace and called confidently, “Is 
everybody happy?”, the most distant 
of the millions of television viewers 
knew that we were in for something 
far different from what was exhibited 
at Chicago. 

As the program unrolled and the 
jubilant shouts were sent out across 
the continent, it became evident that 
the distinction went far below the sur- 
face. As to externals, the Cow Palace 
performance was, in some respects, 
definitely superior to the Internation- 
al Amphitheater show, On the aver- 
age, the people were glossier and 
flossier; more of them were obviously 
well-dressed and well satisfied with 
the way life was using them. On the 
whole, too, the grammar was better, 
the speaking was smoother. There 
was none of the stone-age nasalizing 
and arm-waving exhibited by Gover- 
nor Frank G. Clement in Chicago. 
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The ladies, especially, seemed well- 
girdled and well-cosmeticized. So the 
initial question about how people 
were feeling naturally suggested the 
atmosphere of a night-club show. 

I am far from objecting to any of 
this. I am all in favor of good gram- 
mar and well-dressed ladies. I am not 
inclined, moreover, to complain 
about the lack of drama. In Chicago, 
there were bitter fights with few 
holds barred. On the floor and behind 
the scenes, the struggles were hon- 
estly and hotly fought out right down 
to the last round—the North against 
the South, Harry S. Truman against 
Adlai E. Stevenson, Estes Kefauver 
against John F. Kennedy. At San 
Francisco, in contrast, everything had 
been settled in advance by Chairman 
Hall and his committee. At the very 
least, this means that from now on 
the conservative element of the party 
is definitely in charge. Haroid Stas- 
sen’s faint gesture was a dying appeal 
of Republican liberalism. By 1960, 
the Republican party will be the 
party of Taft. 

In the absence of basic drama, the 
managers did their best to provide 
expensive entertainment; Irving Ber- 
lin and opera stars filled the air 
waves left vacant by political debat- 


dent. Characteristically, he adminis- 
tered his benediction in the form of 
sentences interpolated in his accept- 
ance speech, after the last rear-guard 
action was over. 

Opinions may differ about the wis- 
dom of the President’s action—or, 
rather, inaction. To me, as to many 
observers here, it seemed to mark 
the passing of the Eisenhower era 
even as the delirious enthusiasm of 
the delegates rang about the Presi- 
dent’s ears. For the “new” Republi- 
can party, the “party of the future,” 
is no longer his. 


IN FOCUS 


ers. Nevertheless, the list of speakers 
was a formidable one. It started with 
Governor Arthur Langlie of Wash- 
ington, who did the keynote job much 
better than his Democratic opposite 
number. To be sure, the substance of 
his speech was the usual stuff: Every- 
thing the Democrats did was wrong; 
everything the Republicans have 
done is right. In 1952, this country 
and the world were frantic and for- 
lorn. Now, after three-and-a-half 
years of Eisenhower, everything is 
just wonderful. This rather naive way 
of picturing a chapter of history 
which we all recall seems pretty 
ridiculous, but in a great crowd 
steamed up by the will to believe it 
goes over big. 

The other leading speakers, Thom- 
as E. Dewey, Charles A. Halleck and 
Governor Christian A, Herter, were 
an impressive lot. (I am writing on 
Thursday afternoon, so the stars, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and Richard 
M. Nixon, have not yet appeared.) 
They all repeated in varying forms 
Governor Langlie’s black-and-white 
tale of complete Democratic failure 
and shining Republican success, To 
the great amusement of this old Mid- 
westerner, they made successful use 
of an ancient revivalist trick. More 








than one of them would lead up to a 
climax with: “Did the Democrats 
make a mess of things?” Then he 
would wait with arms raised and 
mouth open until the expected an- 
swer rolled back from the audience. 
Soon this set piece would be com- 
pleted: “Has our glorious leader 
given us peace and prosperity?” The 
answer would shake the walls. 

I have a distinct impression that 
the women played a much more seri- 
ous part at Chicago than they did at 
San Francisco. The Democratic 
women members of Congress deliv- 
ered a series of addresses on domestic 
and world problems which were in- 
telligent and straightforward discus- 
sions. There was none of this black- 
and-white bunk about how one party 
has made a complete failure and the 
other a complete These 
women are obviously respected and 
important members of their party. 

The Republican women, on the con- 
trary, put on a show that looked like 
an elementary-school project. Fifteen 
well-dressed and handsome ladies 
paraded before the audience bearing 
letters of the alphabet aloft on sticks. 
The letters, when finally assembled, 
spelled the mystic words, “Republican 
Women.” The words of which these 
fifteen letters served as initials were, 
of course, noble ones, like “respect,” 
“peace,” “morality.” Each lovely 


success. 


lady made a one-minute speech in- 
spired by her word. In the end, they 
all returned to their places with 
smiles, bows and blushes—like a row 
of pretty fifth-grade youngsters on 
the last day of school. 

The efforts of the orators at the 
Republican Convention to show that 
their civil-rights plank is better, 
tougher, clearer than the one adopted 
at Chicago failed to come off. Both 
statements recognize the Supreme 
Court decision, both promise to fore- 
go the use of force as a means of 
enforcement, and both promise prog- 
ress with all reasonable speed. The 
only difference between the two pro- 
nouncements is that the Democrats 
make their pledge not to employ force 
near the beginning of their statement 


and the Republicans bring in refer- 
ence to this point toward the end. It 
is obvious that the Democratic treat- 
ment of segregation is the more sig- 
nificant one. At Chicago, the ruling 
circles of the South were powerfully 
represented. The compromise adopted 
amounts to an acknowledgement on 
their part that desegregation is on the 
way and must, eventually, be accept- 
ed. As an indication of Southern 
attitudes, the acceptance of this state- 
ment by the Democrats is the most 
important thing that has happened 
since the Supreme Court handed 
down its decision. 

Anyone seeking to find differences 
between the two parties will be puz- 
zled by one feature of the Cow Pal- 
ace discussions, There were lush and 
abundant denunciations of the Demo- 
cratic welfare state. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Truman were accused 
in lurid terms of leaning toward 
socialism—even toward Communism. 
It was declared more than once that 
if Stevenson is elected we shall be on 
our way toward Moscow. But every 
time the minimum wage or old age 
pensions or unemployment insurance 
were mentioned, voices would soften, 
eyes would brighten and it would be 
proclaimed that these blessings have 
been provided by the loving father, 
Dwight David Eisenhower. When 


Democrats provide such things, it is a 





HOOVER: 


NO CHANGE SINCE 1929 


crime. When Republicans do it, that 
is high and benevolent statesmanship, 
I can understand Westbrook Pegler’s 
puzzlement. 

In theory, however, there is a 
breath-taking gulf between these 
two parties. It is best illustrated by 
the two elder statesmen who were 
heard and applauded at the two con- 
claves. In San Francisco, the grand 
old man was Herbert Hoover. At the 
age of 82, he is a remarkable man, 
He spoke clearly, logically, impres- 
sively, But what he thinks, what he 
said, is like something long since en- 
graved in stone. There has been no 
change in his thought stream since 
1929. Freedom to him means free- 
dom from government. He really 
thought in 1932 that it would be best 
for all of us if we kept government 
out of our affairs, if each one strug- 
gled out of the Depression under his 
own steam. He still believes this. 
After all the hate and obloquy which 
he has endured, you cannot help ad: 
miring him for his steadfastness. 
When he speaks of “living and dying 
for human liberty,” what he means is 
the right to go it alone during a de- 
pression, Now the rest of the Repub- 
lican party, including President Ei- 
senhower, believes no such thing. It 
has accepted the New Deal. But Elder 
Statesman Hoover still believes the 
good old doctrine and the convention 
applauded him long and loud. 

In the Democratic Convention, the 
elder statesman was Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt. I suppose that she, better 
than anyone else, symbolizes the New 
Deal and the Fair Deal. But she did 
not refer to them with regret or sug: 
gest that they should serve as guides 
to our thinking. What she did say is 
that there are signs that an age is 
end—that a new 


age is being born. Her message to 


coming to an 


fellow Democrats was that for this 
new age we need a new dream, a new 
hope, a new way of looking at life 
and attacking its problems. Perhaps 
the real difference between the two 
parties is indicated by the fact that 
among the Democrats a speaker rosé 
and pointed to the future. 
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INTO THE HOME STRETCH 


ow THAT the hot convention in 

Chicago and the cool conven- 
tion in San Francisco belong to his- 
tory, We are nearing the home stretch 
in the great Presidential sweepstakes. 
What seems most striking in retro- 
spect about both party conclaves is 
that each acted precisely according 
to form, with an enormous amount of 
newspaper, radio and television cov- 
erage applied to some pretty cut-and- 
dried situations. 

That may have been the reason 
why two conspicuously futile moves, 
ex-President Truman’s endorsement 
of Averell Harriman and Harold 
Stassen’s attempt to block the re- 
nomination of Vice President Nixon, 
were blown up and given exaggerated 
importance. Truman failed to prevent 
the nomination of Adlai Stevenson 
by an overwhelming majority on the 
first ballot. Stassen succeeded only 
in completely isolating himself at a 
convention where the hope that the 
winning ticket of 1952 would repeat 
in 1956 was running high and signs 
of dissent were frowned on. 

One would have to go back 20 
years to the Democratic Convention 
of 1936, when Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was at the height of his domestic 
prestige, to find a parallel for the 
domination of the Republican Con- 
vention by Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
There were four leading aspirants for 
the Republican nomination in 1948, 
two in 1952, one in 1956. 

The bitter cleavage between what 
might be called the liberal and con- 
servative wings of the Republican 
party, symbolized four years ago in 
Eisenhower and Taft, is no longer in 
evidence as regards the Presidential 
Nominee, though it is still reflected 
Sometimes in Congress. It had long 
been a foregone conclusion that Ei- 
senhower would be renominated, his 
health permitting; what happened at 
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San Francisco was a formality, gar- 
nished by some of the features of a 
pleasant social outing. 

Nixon’s renomination was almost 
equally certain. It would have taken 
outright repudiation by Eisenhower 
to push the incumbent Vice President 
off the ticket, and this would have 
strained even the President’s enor- 
mous popularity and prestige. For 
Nixon, putting aside the question of 
whether he is the best potential suc- 
cessor to the President and whether 
he might alienate some independent 
voters, is clearly the favored candi- 
date of the Republican party work- 
ers. “Dumping” him would probably 
have cost more votes in disgusted 
abstentions than it would have won. 

The Democrats also played their 
convention according to the book. 
Since his victories in the Florida and 
California primaries, Stevenson was 
clearly the front-runner. His nomi- 
nation could have been blocked only 
by a massive coalition of the Harri- 
man, Kefauver and “favorite son” 
delegates. No such coalition came 
into being, and Kefauver’s well- 
timed withdrawal sealed the nomi- 
nation for Stevenson and was a 
powerful argument for giving the 
Tennessee crime crusader second 
spot on the ticket. 

The one flash of genuine excite- 
ment in either convention was the 
Democratic balloting for the Vice 
Presidential nomination. Here the 
Southern delegations, showing that 
their pro-segregation feeling was 
stronger than their antipathy to a 
Catholic, threw so much support to 
serious, attractive young Senator 
John Kennedy of Massachusetts that 
he missed the nomination by a very 
narrow margin. Disappointment over 
his defeat may help to keep most if 
not all the New England states in the 
Eisenhower column. Still, there was 


logic in giving the second spot to 
the man who polled the second 
largest number of votes in primaries. 

The omens are for a “moderate” 
campaign, though ardent partisans 
on both sides can be counted on to 
fill the air with the denunciations and 
wisecracks of “campaign oratory.” 
On two important issues, foreign pol- 
icy and civil rights, it would take a 
microscope to find much difference in 
the two platform declarations. Both 
have gone on record against the ad- 
mission of Red China to the UN, for 
the peaceful liberation of the satel- 
lites, for reunification of Germany in 
freedom, and for support of the UN. 

As regards civil rights, particu- 
larly the explosive issue of desegre- 
gation in public schools, both parties 
recognize the Supreme Court deci- 
sion but are very cautious about lay- 
ing down time limits and means of 
enforcement. The Democrats remain 
the left-of-center, the Republicans 
the right-of-center party. But neither 
gets very far from center. Extremists 
of Left and Right seldom get much 
of a hearing in an era of generally 
high prosperity, 

1948 remains a vivid illustration 
of the truth that no election is in the 
bag until the votes are counted. It is 
my guess, however, that Eisenhower 
will come down the home stretch the 
winner—unless he suffers another 
serious health setback, in which case 
all bets and predictions are off. 

Adlai Stevenson can be expected 
to make a vigorous, intelligent cam- 
paign with more experience, poise 
and self-assurance than he possessed 
in 1952. But can he take the high 
hurdle represented by a President of 
extraordinarily wide personal popu- 
larity whose administration coincided 
with the ending of the Korean War 
and with a high level of employment 
and earnings? I doubt it. 








SUICIDES IN 


By Boris Souvarine 


THE SovieT UNION 


A roster of some who sought this escape from Communism 


HE RECENT suicide of Alexander 

Fadeyev, Secretary General of the 
League of Soviet Writers, has not re- 
ceived the attention it deserves. For 
the significance of the Fadeyev case 
goes far beyond the individual con- 
cerned. 

The official communiqué attribut- 
ing Fadeyev’s act to “chronic alco- 
holism” and “mental depression” was 
dishonest. The true story has been 
brought out of Russia by recent 
Western visitors who succeeded in 
speaking privately to Soviet writers. 
Fadeyev’s suicide was the logical con- 
sequence of the 20th Soviet Party 
Congress last February and Khrush- 
chev’s revelations about the Stalin 
regime. 

For a decade, Fadeyev was the 
faithful executor of Stalin’s will in 
the realm of Soviet belles lettres. 
(This, incidentally, did not entirely 
protect him from official strictures; 
he was forced to rewrite his novel 
Young Guard, which was attacked 
for ideological defects after having 
been acclaimed earlier as a master- 
piece.) At the Wroclaw Conference 
in 1948, he declared that “if hyenas 
could type and jackals could use a 
pen, they would write like T. S. 
Eliot, Eugene O’Neill and Jean-Paul 
Sartre.” Though the bearer of two 
Orders of Lenin and numerous other 
Fadeyev came under 
heavy assault by the novelist Mikhail 
Sholokhov at the 20th Congress. 

Suicide finally appeared to Fad- 
eyev as the only honorable escape 


decorations, 
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from the tragic situation into which 
the Stalin regime had driven him. 
Alcoholism was not the determining 
factor. It is common knowledge that 
a large part of the Soviet population 
turns to drink for want of another 
refuge from its spiritual and material 
wretchedness: the recent French So- 
cialist delegation to the USSR saw 
this for itself. Fadeyev, however, went 
to the extreme of self-destruction for 
the same reasons that have driven 
many other Soviet writers and other 
notables to suicide. Here are some 
Russian literary figures who chose 
this way out: 

e Sergei Yessenin, the greatest 
Russian poet since Pushkin, took his 
own life in 1926. He drank, to be 
sure, but it was Bolshevism, not 
vodka, that inspired his act. 

@ Vladimir Mayakovsky, glorified 
as the poet of the Revolution but re- 
fused a visa to go abroad by Stalin, 
killed himself in 1930. 

e Andrei Golub, a Communist 
writer, committed suicide in 1924, 
leaving a note: “I am leaving this 
world, and I have the pleasure of 
turning in my Party card.” 

© The proletarian poet Kuznetsov 
also killed himself in 1924, 

© The Socialist Revolutionary An- 
drei Sobol took his life in 1926. 

e The symbolist poet Vladimir 
Piast hung himself in 1930, 

@ The poet Marina Tsvetayeva 
killed herself in 1941. 

Among the militant Bolsheviks 
who took their lives out of disillu- 
sionment at the gap between Com- 
munist theory and Communist reality, 
the earliest were: 


e Eugenia Bosch, the “heroine 


of the Revolution” in the Ukraine. 

e Yuri Lutovinov, member of the 
Party Central Committee and a leader 
of the “Workers’ Opposition.” 

© Glazman, Trotsky’s secretary. 

e Adolph Joffe, first Soviet Am- 
bassador to Germany and China, who, 
before dying, wrote a moving protest 
against Stalin’s actions. 

During the terror which followed 
Stalin’s crushing of the Right and 
Left Oppositions in the Party, the list 
of suicides grew apace: 

e Nadezhda Alliluyeva. 
wife (who, however, may well have 
been killed by her husband). 

e Nikolai Skrypnik, member of 
the Central Committee, Chairman of 
the Council of Nationalities, Vice 
Chairman of the Ukrainian Council 


Stalin’s 


of People’s Commissars. 

¢ Vissarion Yominadze,. Secretary 
of the Georgian Central Committee, 
Secretary of the international Young 
Communist League. 

© Mikhail Tomsky, member of the 
Politburo, President of the Central 
Trade Union Council. 

e Yan Gamarnik, member of the 
Central Committee, chief of the Army 
political commissars, 

e Alexander Chervyakov, Chair- 
man of the White Russian Executive 
Committee of Soviets. 

e A. Khandzhian, Armenian Party 
Secretary, 

@ Panas Lyubchenko, Chairman of 
the Ukrainian Council of People’s 
Commissars. 

© I. Khodzhayev, the brother of 
two People’s Commissars (who were 
liquidated by Stalin) in Uzbekistan. 

© Doletsky, head of the Soviet 
news agency TASS. 

© Ustinov, Soviet Minister to Es- 
tonia. 

At the Party Congress, Khrushchev 
revealed that Stalin had also driven 
his former intimate, Sergo Ord- 
zhonikidze, to suicide. But the cur- 
rent Party boss’s failure to cite any 
names from the long roster above 
shows his unwillingness to face the 
grim truth of what Communism has 
done to so many of its most loyal 
adherents. 
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The Future of Communism 





George Kennans 
Neo-lsolationism 


By Donald W. Treadgold 


EORGE KENNAN’s New LeabeR article has already 

aroused surprised criticism even on the part of those 
who know his books American Diplomacy, 1900-1950 
(1951) and Realities of American Foreign Policy (1954). 
He has now sharpened and condensed his argument, 
and thereby stated, I believe, a neo-isolationist position. 
Kennan’s intellectual powers are widely recognized to 
be of a high order, not least because of his early percep- 
tion of the realities of Communism. His literary style 
is measured, precise and disarming. I shall deal with 
neither his intellect, his patriotism nor his sophistication, 
but with the content of his latest utterance. 

What Kennan’s article appeared to do was (1) to 
cast aside his former understanding of the role of ideology 
in world affairs, and (2) to slur over any insight into the 
conflict between peoples and totalitarian governments. 
His argument is based on the assumption that neither 
factor is important enough to warrant serious considera- 
tion in the making of our foreign policy. 

Ideology is scarcely mentioned except to contend that 
the conflict between ideas of Communism and freedom is 
“theoretical.” Kennan does not distinguish between the 
traditional neutrality of Sweden and Switzerland and the 
ideological neutralism which distrusts the West as capi- 
talist and admires many aspects of Communist regimes 
as socialist. though it may toss a casual posy at the one 
and an occasional blunted brickbat at the other. Since 
this distinction is not made, Mr. Kennan seems indifferent 
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to whether the neutrality he warmly advocates for Ger- 
many and Japan should be of the Yugoslav or of the 
Swiss type. He does ridicule the neutralist view which 
regards “colonialism [as] being sinful if a body of water 
divides mother country and colony but otherwise quite in 
order”—thus leaving us to conceive Messrs. Tito, Nasser 
and Nehru as a bunch of harmless geographical dimwits 
rather than men who are convinced that imperialism 
comes from capitalism (powers that happen to have 
overseas colonies) and not from socialism (the Soviet 
Empire happening to have a contiguous land area). Ideol- 
ogy is again omitted from the description of the anti- 
American tone of Russian and Chinese Communists as “in 
part, a just reproof” to childish Americans for dreaming 
of “intimacy” with those countries. 

Let us take the second point. Kennan’s article contains 
not a single direct reference to the present plight of 
peoples under totalitarian rule. There is instead talk of 
“ways of looking at things and reacting to things among 
the Russian people which will always be strange to 
Americans’; there is a sneer at Wilson for picturing “the 
Russian people as a great mass of appealing, downtrodden 
liberals”; we are urged to weigh “the very real differ- 
ences of historical experience . . . that still divide us 
from the Russian people and would continue to divide us 
even under the most liberal conceivable Russian regime.” 
(All italics mine.) 

Kennan does not confuse the post-Stalin regime with a 
liberal one; he does speak, a la Arnold Toynbee, of a 
“mellowing process which overtakes sooner or later all 
militant movements.” Let us remind ourselves that thus 
far militant movements have “mellowed” (if that is the 
right word) when checked in their advance. Militancy 
waned in the Catholic Crusaders, the Arabs and the Otto- 
man Turks when they were repulsed or fought to a stand- 
still, If any benign or malignant “militant movement” has 
ever dried up and blown away in the midst of striking 
successes, it has escaped general notice. In fact, the prin- 
ciple and policy of “containment” seemed to be based on 
understanding of this very point, on which Mr, Kennan 
apparently has had second thoughts. But we must bear in 














mind that the analogy between Communism and past 
crusades is only partially valid. In none of its crusading 
forms nor in any of its central doctrines did Christianity 
ever make totalitarian claims for its institutional role. and 
Islam notably tolerated rival religions in its conquered 
territories. As a movement which seeks to remold the 
totality of man’s institutions and his being, Communism 
differs sharply from any religious movement so far 
known. 

In any event. the main point which Kennan emphasizes 
in relation to Russia is the peculiarities of its people, 
not their humanity or their sufferings. Peculiarities 
they (and other peoples) may indeed have. and if a 
free Russian regime should emerge we might need 
urgently to be reminded of what these peculiarities were. 
But Russia in 1956 is not free, and yet it is its present 
regime with which “a satisfactory and hopeful relation- 
ship” is visualized “even though the respective social 
systems and political philosophies remain theoretically in 
conflict.” In this context. the earlier remarks can only 
suggest that the Russians’ unnamed peculiarities include 
indifference to freedom. 

As for China. we shall with “no enthusiasm” accept its 
admission to the UN. but the U.S. shall abstain from 
relations with the regime because it has offended this 
country deeply. There is no mention of the government of 
China the U.S. recognizes as legitimate. or of what rela- 
tionship, if any. it bears to the Chinese people—who are 
again declared to be “different” (more “different” from 
ourselves than from the Russians? ). 

In regard to the satellites. again there is no reference 
to the present situation. Kennan deprecates “hideous 
injustices committed some years ago,” but the “wrongs 
of the past” are numberless in world history and seldom 
righted. Sympathy is expressed for the exiles. but he 
warns, “Where regimes of this nature have been in power 
for more than a decade. there can be no question of put- 
ting Humpty Dumpty together again and restoring the 
status quo ante.” Therefore we shall accept the present 
status quo, hope that it will “mellow,” but not challenge it 
by military or ideological measures. (Does Kennan see 
any connection between Tito’s temporary defiance of 
Moscow in 1948 and our “challenging” decision to sup- 
port Greece and Turkey a year earlier? ) 

It is one thing to imply that the younger people now 
living under Communism. rather than the exiles. will or 
should have the final say about the form new and free 
regimes might take, or even to suggest that the first post- 
Communist regimes might claim to be “truly Marxist” or 
to “retain the good points in Communism.” It is quite 
another matter to regard the institutions of Communist 
state and society as somehow fixed for all time. Even in 
the Stuart and Bourbon Restorations, which followed 
authentic revolutions, as Mr. Kennan well knows, Humpty 
Dumpty was not resurrected. Humpty Dumpty is a figure 
from a nursery rhyme, and the restoration of the precise 








status quo ante is a nursery tale. Cannot we instead 
discuss creative ways in which analysis and preparation 
can proceed on problems of peasant agriculture, the rela- 
tionship between urban and rural economy, and the devel- 
opment of pluralistic patterns of free association in social 
and political life? What even some of the more purblind 
exiles want to restore is not Humpty Dumpty, but 
freedom. 

Regimes which have been in power ten years have a 
“finality” about them—how Cromwell or Napoleon or 
Nicholas II would have been comforted by this knowl- 
edge! But no, it seems that just regimes “of this nature” 
(totalitarian? ) are permanent after a decade. Mussolini 
aside, Hitler was still in power a decade after 1933, 
though he was already embroiled in a fatal war. If there 
had been peace with the Nazis in 1943, would it then 
have been justified to assert that Nazism was bound to 
mellow, that our chief attainable objective was to prevent 
the press from gaping at visiting Nazis (Mr. Kennan 
did not like the abnormal atmosphere surrounding the 
visit of the Soviet farm delegation). that the German 
people had a very different history from our own, that 
the way to treat Hitler and friends was to “concede to 
them the privilege of their privacy and their different- 
ness”? Some did say this sort of thing. of course, and 
were dubbed “isolationist” or worse. 

Webster’s defines “isolationist” as “one who favors 
keeping aloof politically from other countries.” Mr. 
Kennan cautions of the resentments likely “if we become 
too closely involved in [Russian] affairs.” and advises 
that “we keep our distance and concede to them the privi- 
lege of their privacy and their differentness . . . being 
prepared to reserve judgment on that which we cannot 
understand and which need not concern us.” Regarding 
China, he urges us to “keep our distance, defend our own 
interests.” Regarding the European satellites, he warns us 
not to ask them “to challenge in any way Russia’s military 
interests or to embrace abruptly, in deference to any 
external pressure, ideologies conflicting with that which 
is dominant in that region today.” These phrases are 
those of the isolationist, of one who accepts the status quo 
—not because he likes it, to be sure, but because it is none 
of our business. Kennan advocates that we accept the 
status quo of Communism, but that we change the status 
quo in the free world by urging Germany and Japan to 
go neutralist. This would have the effect of cooling down 
the two great warlike powers and keeping them apart— 
or rather, since the neutral zone would be formed out of 
the free world, keeping us away from them. 

Kennan does not, of course, want us to confine our 
attentions wholly to the continental United States. For 
example, he wants us to participate “generously and 
handsomely”—though only through international agen- 
cies—in foreign aid programs, and to be more under- 
standing and helpful toward the colonial powers. It is 
from Communism, not the rest of the world, that we are 
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to be politically aloof. But seldom have our “isolation- 
ists” in the past wanted us to be aloof from all countries. 
Senator Borah thought England very wicked, but thought 
Russian Communism a democratic movement worthy of 
our sympathy. Certain “isolationists” thought we should 
abstain from aiding Britain in 1940, but that we could 
“do business with Hitler.” A few Senators recently were 
cold to France but warmly interested in China. There 
may be a few ninnies who want to bury themselves under 
a large rock in South Dakota, as there may be a few who 
will embrace any cause provided there is nothing specifi- 
cally American about it. But neither group is visible to 
the naked eye. More often than not, “isolationists” have 
been characterized by a belief that public policy or wide- 
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spread private concern in respect to a particular country 
or system was mistaken, and that hostility toward that 
country or system ought to be replaced by detachment. 
In this sense, Kennan stands in the mainstream of Ameri- 
can “isolationism.” 

Now he is doubtless motivated, in part of what he says, 
by worry about all those crude transplanted-Madison- 
Avenue people who talk (but not very much) about 
“liberation,” and that awful pistol-packing Senator 
Knowland. What Mr. Kennan wants—an admirer of his 
assures me—is simply to “keep their powder dry.” This 
person adds that Kennan’s words “should never be read 
and interpreted literally or absolutely, but dialectically, in 
the context of currently-reigning nonsense and nonsense- 
mongers.” I am disturbed, as is Kennan, by the amount 
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of nonsense in public discussion of foreign affairs, but I 
cannot feel that the way to deal with it is to say something 
less than one actually thinks. What Kennan says is that 
we should refrain, not merely from offensive war, but 
from giving moral support to a resistance movement 
which has to its credit since Stalin’s death the Vorkuta 
and other uprisings in the USSR, the East German and 
Poznan revolts in Eastern Europe, and considerable 
anonymous martyrdom in China. Why should we “keep 
our distance” from all this? Because the peoples under 
Communism are different from ourselves, and accept 
tyranny—if not because they like it, because they are 
used to it; and besides, we are too infantile and maladroit 
to do anything about it anyway. 

If this is not Kennan’s total position, he ought to speak 
to us more directly. He might prevent the cause of human 
freedom—never automatically identified with any single 
great state, including our own—from becoming the pri- 
vate preserve of the uninformed or the incautious, by 
discussing what would be reasonable, humane and pru- 
dent to do in advancing that cause. He might well abandon 
his tone of hauteur for a frank discussion of real issues. 
Communist foreign successes and domestic weaknesses, 
the present misery and the aspirations for the future of 
the subject peoples, are difficult factors to assay. But it is 
“realistic” (something Kennan wants always to be) as 
well as moralistic to consider them all. Not everyone who 
does not see the Russian or Chinese peoples or Commu- 
nism as he does now is brash, foolish or Republican. 

A late great Socialist, Ernst Reuter, stated another 
brand of realism when he declared that the conditions 
prevailing under Soviet rule “cannot endure, because 
they will not be regarded as a lasting solution by the 
people living under the Soviet yoke. They could only 
endure if the Western world were to compound with 
them. But the Western world cannot, and dare not, com- 
pound with these conditions. It must clearly recognize 
that this enemy will never abandon his goal, and by his 
very nature cannot renounce his conquests, still less his 
aim to incorporate those countries not yet under his 
subjection. .. . All old-style politicians are still inclined to 
think in categories derived from the past. They do not 
realize that the true realities of life are the hidden forces 
and processes at work within the people. They fail to real- 
ize that in our own fight for freedom our strongest allies 
are to be found in the Russian people themselves: people 
who are no less, and possibly even more, freedom-loving 
than those who are so quick to turn up their noses at the 
alleged and actual cultural backwardness of the East.” 

Reuter urged us not to compound with Communist dic- 
tators, and to consider carefully the peoples they oppress. 
Kennan says we should compound with the dictators and 
abandon our “dreams of intimacy” with the peoples. If he 
does not mean precisely this, he should allow his current 
and former admirers to find out where he really stands 
today. 
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INDIA 


IN SEARCH 
OF ECONOMIC 
IDEOLOGY 


By W. S. Woytinsky 





This is the last of four ar- 
ticles on today’s India by W. 
S. Woytinsky (cut at left), 
author of numerous volumes 
on the world economy, who 
recently returned from a 
nine-month trip to Asia, The 
first article conveyed his gen- 
eral impressions, the second 
described the Five Year Plan, 
and last week’s installment 
was devoted to India’s Com- 
munity Development Program. 





HE Indian Five Year Plan is more than a list of proj- 

ects and legislative and administrative measures: It 
announces the economic faith of the young republic. The 
discussion of the Plan served to clarify the controversial 
points of this faith, straighten the thoughts of the leaders 
and convey them to the public at large. In many respects, 
the Plan that emerged from the discussion differs from the 
preliminary Draft Outline, and still more from the Tenta- 
tive Framework that was the curtain-raiser for the dis- 
cussion. Indeed, the final text is more realistic and more 
democratic, What is particularly noteworthy, some sweep- 
ing statements leaning toward the Soviet ideology which 
appeared here and there in the preliminary versions are 
conspicuous by their absence in the final text. It is too bad 
that the final text, a volume of some 650 pages, will not 
be read as widely as the handier Draft Outline. 

The final text of the Plan is an extremely interesting 
document, full of ideas and, in some parts, brilliantly 
written, but a Western observer cannot fail to notice some 
confusion in the general ideas of the authors, especially 
when they define the relation of their ultimate aims to the 
existing socio-economic system. In this article, I will 
examine the following points in which the economic phi- 
losophy of the Plan requires, in my opinion, some clarifi- 
cation: planned vs. planless economy; the socialist pat- 
tern of society; the public vs. the private sector of the 
economy; measurement of economic progress; the role of 
heavy industry in economic planning; and the role of the 
human factor in economic growth. 

Planned and Planless Economy: There is no doubt 
that the idea of a five year plan for India was born of the 
practice of such plans in the USSR. When the Indian 
economists began to take stock of their country’s eco- 
nomic resources and outline the plan for their develop- 
ment, they believed that they were imitating the planning 
of the Soviets, although rejecting Communist political 
ideas and preserving the framework of a democratic soci- 
ety. They regarded economic planning as a Communist 
invention, an alternative to the Western free-enterprise 
system. It must be recognized that many American econo- 
mists have done their best to confirm this point of view. 
When I heard a business economist from New York 
explaining to a New Delhi audience that the first step to- 
ward economic revival in India must be denationalization 
of the railroads and airlines, I realized why the Indian 
planners felt they would not find inspiration in the United 
States. 

Moreover. the Indian leaders were convinced that by 
combining economic planning with a democratic regime 
they were blazing a new trail for mankind, It seems to me 
that this was a misunderstanding. The true contrast be- 
tween the free-enterprise system and that of the Soviets is 
not between a planless and planned economy, but between 
different methods of planning. Some of our allies in 
Europe use centralized planning for allocation of invest- 
ments in the public sector, control over foreign trade and 
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flow of money, regulation of the supply and distribution 
of staple consumer goods, etc. 

As to the United States, there is much more planning 
in its economy than appears on the surface. Our big in- 
dustrial concerns plan their investments many years 
ahead, on the basis of a careful study of markets, indus- 
trial trends and inter-industry relations. Credit policy of 
our banks is controlled by the Federal Reserve System. 
The principle of long-range planning is recognized in our 
programs for the development of national highways, soil 
conservation, exploitation of natural resources, building 
of hospitals, modernization of cities, ete. Such fields of 
economic activity as extraction of petroleum, the sugar 
industry, meat industry, trucking, railroads, airlines, 
radio and television, insurance and many others are regu- 
lated by the Federal or state governments. Shipbuilding, 
aircraft and all industries connected with atomic power 
are likewise subject to Government supervision. The par- 
ticular feature of the American economy is not that it 
excludes or minimizes planning but that its planning is 
widely decentralized and distributed among public agen- 
cies and private enterprises. While this system did not 
work too badly in the past, its trend in the last 25 years, 
since the Great Depression, has been toward expanding 
the scope of public control, strengthening planning and 
more rigid budgeting of resources. It is obvious that 
India, a country with less abundant resources and lagging 
behind other nations in industrial development, must go 
much further in this direction. If it had decided to follow 
the U.S. example of a free-enterprise system, it would 
have to combine it with more planning than is used in our 
economy. In general, as long as Indian planning does 
not destroy the private initiative of the people, it is in 
conformity with the principles of our economic system. 

On the other hand, there is a deep contrast between 
Russian and American planning. In Russia, economic 
activities are planned and directed by an omnipotent 
bureaucracy, while in the United States central control 
and planning leave room for individual initiative and for 
the development of partial plans which are integrated by 
the mechanism of an open market. The Indian Plan, with 
its nationwide discussion of related problems and the 
Government’s readiness to revise its projects in the light 
of experience and in accordance with the demands of 
the people, is closer to the American than to the Russian 
pattern. In brief, India took from the USSR the tech- 
nique of central planning but preserved the spirit of plan- 
ning that prevails in a free economy. 

There is, however, a school of thought among Indian 
economists that believes that economic planning, invented 
in the USSR, was the basis of that country’s rapid indus- 
trial development. Some passages in the first version of 
the Plan, the Tentative Framework, seem to indicate that 
this school of thought was particularly influential during 
the early phase of the preparation of the Second Five 
Year Plan. That document contained, among others, a 
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table showing the annual rates of growth of national 
income in selected countries: 3 per cent for the United 
States, 1929-50; 2.6 per cent for Canada; 2.7 per cent for 
Switzerland; 2.5 per cent for Australia, 1901-48; and, in 
striking contrast to this slow progress, 18 per cent for the 
USSR in 1928-37 and 15 per cent in 1948-53, 14.5 per 
cent for Poland, 16 per cent for Bulgaria, and so forth. 
This table, based on a clever selection of periods for 
which the average growth rates are computed and an 
amalgamation of propaganda data and statistical records, 
served to stress the contrast between the booming Com- 
munist economy and the stagnant economy of the West 
aad suggested that India had to follow the Soviet example. 
The Tentative Framework did not say this in so many 
words, but this is the conclusion the reader was compelled 
to draw from the displayed table. The absence of this 
table from the later versions of the Plan (the Draft Out- 
line and the final text) indicates that the open discussion 
of the Plan produced certain changes in Indian economic 
thinking. 

The Socialist Pattern of Society: The Five Year 
Plan has a yardstick for appraising different measures 
and assessing priorities: the socialist pattern of society. 
In a memorandum prepared by Indian economists for 
American readers, this term is defined as synonymous 
with social justice. “In Indian usage, social justice. . . . 
like the frequently used [expression] socialist pattern 
of society, places emphasis on the distribution of income. 
Taken together with other objectives, social justice means 
social and human development of all groups, and a grow- 
ing equality of opportunity, along with overall economic 
progress.” The socialist pattern is further defined as a 
demand for vertical mobility; prevention of excessive 
concentration of power in the hands of private concerns; 
an economic policy directed toward general welfare and 
guided by general interest rather than the greed of indi- 
viduals. Occasionally, the concept of the socialist pattern 
also includes promotion of the development of the public 
sector. 

It is a question of semantics whether all these features 
are inherent exclusively in a socialist pattern, or like- 
wise characterize the modern free-enterprise system. 
Those who consider health insurance to be creeping social- 
ism (in contrast to the TVA, defined as “galloping social- 
ism”), and denounce as “socialistic” all the social and 
economic reforms that took place in the United States, 
Canada, Britain, Australia, New Zealand, the Scandina- 
vian countries, France, West Germany, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands and many other countries in the past two or three 
decades, must conclude that India is building a socialist 
society. On the contrary, those who believe that all these 
reforms are milestones in the transformation of our eco- 
nomic system all over the world will be neither surprised 
nor alarmed by India’s decision to follow the same 
road in reshaping its social and economic structure. Some 
of India’s social institutions are even more obsolete than 
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its economy. It has to travel a long road before it can 
meet the standards of social justice, equality and oppor- 
tunity for all which currently prevail in the West. Far 
from being too impatient, it is proceeding very cautiously, 
partly because it does not realize that various social 
measures are a necessary part in the overhauling of its 
economy. 

There is, however, an unfortunate implication in the 
Indian use of the term “socialist pattern.” Though it does 
not change by the dot of an “i” the policy of the country, 
it does imply that this policy aims at a society fundamen- 
tally different from the Western pattern. I do not suggest 
that the Indian Government deliberately applies the term 
“socialist” to its social policy to make it look different. 
But such has been the implication of the language it uses. 
We met Americans in India indignant about its “socialist 
experiment,” and we met Indian intellectuals honestly 
believing that they were building a society free of the 
evils of capitalism as exemplified by the United States. 

However, we also had a different experience. As I 
mentioned in my first article, one of the most influen- 
tial economists in India, when I asked about the differ- 
ence between the Indian socialist pattern and what we 
call a modern economy, confessed that he saw no differ- 
ence between the two concepts. 

The Indian socialist pattern is very different from the 
Soviet system. The Indian system, like our own, is demo- 
cratic and equalitarian; that of the Soviets rests on 
strictly centralized control and compulsory conditioning 
of the people to submission to the orders of a self- 
appointed, self-perpetuating ruling group which deter- 
mines how to distribute all the resources of the nation, 
including the labor force, among several state monopolies. 
Those who believed that, at least in this small group, 
there was equality and freedom learned better from the 
historic speech of Mr. Khrushchev. 

But there enters the magic of words. India is building 
a socialist society; Russia carries the name of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. The two systems are differ- 
ent in all respects, but the same label is attached to them 
and words prove stronger than facts. Many Indian intel- 
lectuals feel that there is, or must be, some affinity be- 
tween their aspirations and the Russian system. This is a 
mistake, in my opinion, but the mistake is more excusable 
than that of some American intellectuals who became 
dupes of Soviet propaganda in the 1930s and accepted the 
totalitarian system as an ideal regime for Russia (with 
all its horrors, including labor camps, torture chambers, 
thought control and the Stalin-Hitler pact) because they 
believed that this regime was paving the way to social- 
ism. 

Public and Private Sectors: The attitude of the 
authors of the Second Five Year Plan toward this prob- 
lem underwent a remarkable evolution in the course of 
discussion. The original Tentative Framework was very 
firm in extolling the public sector, “A socialist pattern of 
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society,” it proclaimed, “implies state ownership or con- 
trol of the strategic means of production. With a rapid 
development of basic industries, largely in the public 
sector, the Second Plan would insure for the state a sig- 
nificant increase in its influence on this sector. Where 
necessary, the state must be prepared to enter into other 
spheres, such as banking, insurance and trading.” 

This purely dogmatic statement was replaced in the 
Draft Outline by remarks obviously designed to reassure 
the business community. It stated that “in a growing 
economy which gets increasingly diversified there is scope 
for both the public and private sectors to expand simulta- 
neously,” that “the socialist pattern of society is not to be 
regarded as some fixed or rigid pattern,” that “it is not 
rooted in any doctrine or dogma.” 

But the Draft Outline retained a fairly doctrinaire defi- 
nition of the relationships between the public and private 
sectors: “The public sector has to expand rapidly and the 
private sector has to play its part within the framework of 
the comprehensive plan accepted by the community.” 

Some economists associated with the original Tenta- 
tive Framework of the Five Year Plan interpreted this 
policy as a scheme for squeezing out the private sector. 
However, the final text of the Plan elaborating the quoted 
passage explains that the role of the public sector is to 
initiate developments which the private sector is either 
unwilling or unable to undertake, and to lead in shaping 
the entire pattern of investments in the economy, whether 
it makes the investments directly or whether they are met 
by the private sector. It describes private enterprise, free 
pricing and private management as “devices to further 
social ends that can only be justified in terms of social 
results.” 

Perhaps some reactionaries in the United States will 
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decry the last statemeni as creeping Communism. But I 
wonder whether it is possible to appraise and justify the 
free-enterprise system in any terms other than those of 
social results. In this respect, again, the Indian Plan is 
much closer to our way of thinking than to the economic 
philosophy of Moscow which demands that institutional 
patterns, allocation of funds for investment, direction of 
production, etc. be appraised in terms of their effect on 
the strength of the existing political system and its ex- 
pansion, without regard to social results, i.e., the stand- 
ard of living of the people. 

Actually, Indian policy with regard to the public and 
private sectors is neither as doctrinaire as suggested by 
the Tentative Framework nor as subtle as presented in the 
final text of the Plan, The source of its inconsistencies is 
probably the weakness of both sectors in comparison with 
the tasks they face. 

India is pitifully poor in managerial experience and 
technical skills. It has many able merchants but few 
industrialists with initiative and vision. It has brilliant 
intellectuals but few among them with technical training, 
many able public servants but few with business experi- 
ence. 

Public opinion in India is rather skeptical of the per- 
formance of the public sector. One hears endless com- 
plaints about the operation of state-owned railroads, air- 
lines, telephone. postal service and the most strategic of 
all public utilities, the water-supply system. Water is pol- 
luted almost everywhere in India, and this is one of the 
main sources of poor health conditions. During our stay 
in India, we observed three characteristic cases. In Bom- 
bay the public was shocked by the announcement of the 
Municipal Council: A partly decomposed corpse had been 
found in the aqueduct; the population was warned to 
drink only boiled water. Next, in Calcutta, water and 
sewage pipes got mixed up with the result that sewage 
content penetrated the drinking water. A few weeks later, 
a Commission of the Municipal Council of New Delhi 
released a report revealing that a similar accident had 
caused a severe epidemic in the capital, The press angrily 
demanded punishment of the persons responsible for neg- 
ligence, but there were no culprits. The system did not 
work properly simply because its human and technical 
resources are spread too thinly. This is the general source 
of the weakness of the public sector in India. Some of its 
nationalized enterprises fail to meet expectations because 
of the scarcity of skilled and experienced people to run 
them. 

This limits the possibility of successful rapid expansion 
of the public sector. For one or another reason, few plants 
operated by the Government work at full capacity. When 
the spokesmen for private industry denounce the failure 
of some plants in the public sector and demand that ex- 
pansion of this sector be stopped until the Government 
learns to run business, the Government’s supporters reply 
that a thorough investigation of private business would 
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likewise reveal its inefficiency. They also point out that 
the Government is learning from its mistakes. 

I believe this is an honest argument. The integrity and 
good will of the top people in the public sector have not 
been questioned by their enemies. They do their best to 
learn to do their job properly and one may expect that 
their performance will improve with time. But the same 
can be said of the private sector: It is weak and inefficient 
not because Indian industrialists do not wish to expand it 
and raise its efficiency but because few of them have 
enough experience, The situation can be improved only 
gradually by the cooperation of both sectors, by the rais- 
ing of educational standards, by absorption of university 
graduates by private enterprises and their practical train- 
ing in business activities before they join the Government. 
This is a long road, but there are no short cuts in the 
rugged terrain of economic progress. 

Measuring Economic Progress: A country bracing 
itself for the reshaping of its economy and conscious of 
its economic goal must have a yardstick to measure the 
road it travels. The approach of Indian economists to this 
problem is not always consistent with their idea of ap- 
praising economic measures and institutions in terms of 
social results. During our stay in India, the local news- 
papers reported the speech of a national leader on eco- 
nomic progress. “The real measure of economic growth of 
a country,” said he, “is the growth of heavy industry. 
Nobody measures economic progress by the standard of 
living of the people; the yardstick is the output of coal 
and steel.” These words express the views of many, though 
not all, Indian economists. Their arguments go further 
than the old, and unquestionably correct, contention of 
Friedrich List that economic progress must be measured 
by the rising productive capacity of a country rather than 
by the growing output of its industries. They believe that 
the overall economic growth of a country—for example, 
the USSR—can be measured by the output of capital 
goods, regardless of its impact on the present or future 
standard of living of the people. 

Perhaps this school of thought may find support in the 
right wing of American big business. Some steel and coal 
magnates will agree that the output of their mines and 
mills is a better index of the economic achievements of 
the United States than the rising level of consumption of 
the masses, and especially the real earnings of workers. 
But the great majority of students in the United States 
will reject this contention, Most of them will insist that 
the only acceptable measure of economic progress is the 
well-being of the masses—not necessarily the average 
per capita income computed by prorating national in- 
come over the whole population, but the prevailing stand- 
ard of living of the people. Per capita income can be 
used as a substitute for a better yardstick, only on the 
assumption that the distribution of income in the nation 
does not deteriorate, in other words, that there is no trend 
toward greater inequality. 












The seemingly technical question of how to measure 
economic progress is intimately tied to general eco- 
nomic ideology. In the United States, we take it for 
granted that the man and his well-being are the ultimate 
goal of the economy. Perhaps we are unable to integrate 
this and similar widely accepted ideas into an internally 
consistent and meaningful system, but we feel that eco- 
nomic theories opposed to such ideas do not apply to 
modern society. On the contrary, economic thought 
in India oscillates between extreme materialism (as ex- 
emplified by the above quotation) and the humanitarian 
approach which the Indian intellectuals consider to be 
their special brand of socialism. 

The Myth of Heavy Industry: The myth of heavy 
industries as the necessary foundation of industrializa- 
tion and economic progress was not born on Indian soil. 
But it took root there and became a part of the mystique 
of the Second Five Year Plan. Nehru paid tribute to this 
myth in a speech before the National Development Coun- 
cil (January 1956). 

“In the meeting of the Standing Committee,” he said, 

. greater stress was laid on the heavy machine-making 
industry being encouraged, as it was said to be the basis 
of industrial growth. If you do not do that, then natu- 
rally industrial growth is delayed. There is one approach 
which has sometimes been put forward that you should 
build up your consumer goods industries and gradually 
save money thereby, and build up something else, thereby 
getting some more employment. That, I believe, from the 
point of view of planning, is discarded theory completely. 
Of course, it does some good here and there; I would not 
enter into the details but this approach is not a planned 
approach at all. If you want India to industrialize and 
to go ahead, as we must, as is essential, then you must 
industrialize and not putter about with old little factories 
producing hair oil and the like—it is totally immaterial 
what the things are, whether they are small or big con- 
sumer articles. You must go to the root and the base 
and build up that root and base on which you will build 
up the structure of industrial growth. Therefore, it is 
the heavy industries that count; nothing else counts. 


“ec 


excepting as a balancing factor, which is, of course, im- 
portant. We want planning for heavy machine-making 
industries and heavy industries; we want industries that 
will make heavy machines and we should set about them 
as rapidly as possible because it takes time.” 

Dealing with such a special question as the theory of 
economic growth, a national leader necessarily follows 
the advice of his experts. In this case Nehru was ill ad- 
vised. Heavy industry, and especially heavy machine- 
making industry, has never been the “root and base” of 
economic growth. The basis of economic growth in the 
early phase of industrialization was agriculture, trade 
and handicrafts. In all great industrial powers, excluding 
the USSR and Japan, heavy industry grew on the basis 
of consumer goods industries, responding to their demand 
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and adjusting itself to their needs. This refers not only 
to the United States, Great Britain and Germany but also 
to France, Italy, Canada, etc. The opposite course of 
development in Russia and Japan was due to exceptional 
historical conditions. In Russia after Peter the Great 
and Japan after the Meiji Restoration, industrialization 
was promoted and largely controlled by the Government 
and subordinated to its political aims. In both countries, 
heavy industry was pushed ahead as the basis of military 
power rather than the foundation of further industrial- 
ization. The Soviets in Russia and the military party in 
Japan on the eve of World War II took over and carried 
forward this policy with increased ruthlessness. 

Some prosperous countries—such as Canada, Aus. 
tralia, New Zealand, Denmark, Norway, Finland and 
Switzerland—import steel and machinery and show no 
desire to abandon this practice. Other highly developed 
nations import certain types of machinery and export 
others. 

The role of heavy industries in economic and indus 
trial progress in individual countries is essentially the 
same as that of consumer goods industries. Each country 
tries to develop the lines of production which are most 
advantageous for it and exchanges the surpluses in 
various goods for articles which it cannot produce ona 
competitive basis. Apart from the protection of certain 
domestic industries by high tariffs and the support of 
others for considerations of national defense, the Ricar- 
dian law of relative cost of production ultimately controls 
the international division of labor. The same consider- 
ations must control the assessment of priorities in the 
development of various branches of production in coun- 
tries in process of industrialization. 

The contention that heavy industry must come first, a 
the basis of other industries, is actually harmful for the 
progress of industrialization. Economic planning that 
demands production of machines for turning out other 
machines for production of consumer goods cannot ac- 
celerate industrialization; it may delay it. This policy 
will not supply consumer goods industries with better 
and cheaper equipment than that obtainable from abroad. 
There is, however, a danger that such a policy will saddle 
the national industry with expensive second-rate machin- 
ery for many years to come. Thus the budding consumer 
goods industries will be left unable to stand on their own 
feet and compete with industries of other countries. It 
is worthwhile to compare this policy with the classical 
formula of protectionism: to protect by tariffs vital in- 
dustries that can be readily developed; to encourage the 
importation of capital goods for these industries: to shift 
protection gradually from industries which can rely 0” 
local raw materials, local labor forces and domestic 
capital to other industries which require more capital. 
skilled labor and imported raw materials. This sequence 
does not exclude the building of automobile and aircraft 
factories in countries now considered underdeveloped 
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areas, but it calls for an inclusive analysis of prevailing 
conditions before building of such factories is started. 

Of course, economic considerations can be overruled 
by demands of national security. A country that regards 
certain branches of production as vital for its defense will 
assess first priority to munitions factories, even if they 
are not economical. But this argument has played a 
minor role in the discussion of economic plans in India 
and the question I am raising here is one of economic 
ideology, rather than of economic policy. 

Practically, there can be no doubt that India must 
develop certain lines of heavy industry. The question is 
only whether it should do this on the basis of the quoted 
arguments, or on the basis of general economic consid- 
erations. Taking into account the natural resources of 
India and its demand for iron rods and sheets for high- 
ways, railroads, agricultural machinery, etc., its decision 
to build three or four large steel rolling mills under the 
Second Five Year Plan is probably sound. It can be 
defended without reference to any theory of the special 
tole of heavy industries. The latter theory deserves 
attention not because of its direct implications for prac- 
tical policy, but because it distracts the attention of the 
Government and of public opinion from other, more sig- 
nificant factors of economic growth. 

The Basis of Economic Growth: What strikes an 
American observer most in Indian economic planning is 
the lack of interest in the human factor. The predomi- 
nant line of thought of the planners is that India is poor 
in comparison with other countries because the latter 
have modern factories and machines and abundant capital 
for building new, bigger and better plants. This reduces 
planning for the economic revival of India to money 
raising and allocation, the building of new factories and 
the training of necessary technical personnel. 
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This approach, however, misses the core of the prob- 
lem. Prosperity in modern countries is based not on 
the accumulation of capital but on the people—the labor 
force, in the broad sense of the term. The experience of 
Germany and Japan after World War II illustrates this 
point. Their cities, ports, railroads, bridges, factories 
and power stations, all riches accumulated by half a cen- 
tury of hard work, were reduced to heaps of rubble and 
ashes. Half-naked people were living amid ruins. All 
they had left was their arms and brains—trained for 
collective, creative work—and courage. With these assets, 
they started rebuilding. A decade later, they came back 
as greater economic powers than before the war. 

Imagine now the outcome of a war fought with some 
new weapon, some superdouble-X lethal rays that are 
harmless to material things but kill the courage in men, 
destroy cohesion among them and make them forget all 
they know, including reading, writing and counting. At 
the end of such a war the defeated country would still 
possess modern cities, department stores, factories, power 
stations and all the other paraphernalia of prosperity, but 
in command of all these riches would be crowds of men 
and women unfamiliar with the intricacies of the modern 
economic system and unable to manage its complicated 
machinery. What is most significant, these men and 
women would lack initiative, ambition and faith, as their 
brothers and sisters in Indian villages did before the 
inauguration of Community Development projects. In 
all probability, the defeated country would sink to a state 
of dismal poverty. 

If there is a single factor that constitutes the root and 
basis of economic progress, it is man himself. To build 
a modern industry, it is not enough to train workers for 
specific technical performance. The task is to educate 
the people, all the people, for a new organization of life. 
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The evil ef the Myth of Heavy Industry is that it sacrifices 
this task to a new cult—I would call it Adoration of the 
Iron Calf. In the history of human superstition, this cult 
should be classified as an atavistic form of fetishism—the 
adoration of material objects as carriers of a supernatural 
force dangerous or beneficial to man. This pattern of 
thinking is hopelessly obsolete. The structure of mod- 
ern society and, most of all, of its economy is not de- 
termined by fetishes that can be acquired, imported or 
built, but by the abilities and predominant attitudes of 
the people. Therefore, the economy of a nation can be 
reshaped only by the conditioning of people—through 
brainwashing, indoctrination and terror in totalitarian 
countries, through education under democracy. 

The problem of education was almost completely neg- 
lected in the Tentative Framework of the Plan and han- 
dled in an offhand way in the Draft Outline. The latter 
remarks under the heading “The Task”: “High priority 
has been given to expansion of training facilities 
for technical personnel needed for the plan, and pro- 
posals have been made for realizing within the next 
ten years the directive of the Constitution relating to 
the provision of free and compulsory education for all 
children up to the age of 14” (italics supplied). The 
Outline fails to mention that these proposals were dumped. 
It allocates for development of education in 1956 through 
1961 $672 million; a little less than a fourth of this 
amount is for primary schools. Many intellectuals, espe- 
cially those connected with education, consider this 
amount insufficient and I agree with them. India has 
some 77 million children between the ages of 6 and 14. 
most of them dispersed in small villages and hamlets. It 
needs some two million teachers for primary schools 
alone. five times the present number. Literacy in the 
Indian population of 10 years and more is less than 
20 per cent (1951). as compared with 34.3 per cent in 
Turkey. 53.7 per cent in Thailand, 59.8 per cent in the 
Philippines, 38.2 per cent in Malaya, 63.8 per cent in 
Ceylon, 86 per cent in Samoa—to name only a few 
underdeveloped areas. 

The Constitution of India promised compulsory pri- 
mary education by 1960 for all boys and girls from 6 to 
14. The Draft Outline stipulated that by 1961 school 
facilities will be available for 50 per cent of children 
between 6 and 11 years, and for 19 per cent of those 
between 11 and 14. The Final Plan gives the following 
percentages of children in different age classes for whom 
school facilities are available or will be made available 
by the end of the Second Five Year Plan: 


Age group 1951 1956 1961 
oy La) RS eee eae 42 50 60 
Ee PE Sek Siew sols 14 17 19 
ee eT ee 6.4 9 10 


Thus, a decade of planned economy would provide 
schools for an additional 5 per cent of children between 


1] and 14 years! If this pace of progress is maintained, 
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a century and a half will elapse before India reaches the 
standard of education that the Constitution promised to 
establish by 1960. How does one reconcile this state of 
affairs with Nehru’s words: “India must run before it 
has learned to walk”? 

I have only one explanation. India is in the phase of 
cultural revolution, and its social, political and economic 
thinking is not integrated as it is—or is supposed to be— 
in countries with a firmly established social and economic 
system. To the Indian intellectuals, economic revival 
appears as the immediate goal that dwarfs all other aspi- 
rations of the people and at the same time as a means 
of satisfying these aspirations, including the demand for 
education. They do not feel as keenly as we do that 
economic progress is inconceivable without the eradica- 
tion of illiteracy, introduction of compulsory education, 
and deep changes in the habits and attitudes of the people 
that can only come through the school. 

Every country catching up with other nations is bound 
to pass through a period of imitation. Thus industrial- 
ization in the United States in the 19th century essentially 
followed the trail blazed by the British. Just as imi- 
tative was its effort in developing its school system. Like- 
wise Japan, in its process of Westernization in the latter 
part of the 19th century, imitated the European pattern. 
Peter the Great in Russia relied largely on Dutch blue- 
prints. In the current campaign for raising productivity, 
the nations of Western Europe are imitating the United 
States. The genius of a country in the process of catching 
up with other nations manifests itself in the way in which 
it selects patterns worthy of imitation, adapts them to 
local conditions and supplements them with ideas rooted 
in its own cultural traditions. 

It is natural that the Indian intellectuals in their effort 
to modernize the economic, political and social life of 
their country rely on the experience of the West. Hap- 
pily enough, India found suitable blueprints for its po- 
litical constitution in Great Britain. Now it is absorbed 
with the reshaping of its economy. It wants to follow 
the most modern economic blueprints of the West, com- 
plete with assembly lines, hydroelectric power stations, 
electronics and atomic reactors. These blueprints call 
for technical training of workers, but there is nothing 
about elementary schools in them, because all modern 
countries of the West solved this problem in an earlier 
phase of their development and compulsory education 
has become a part of their sociology. This may be the 
origin of the peculiarity of Indian economic planning. 
Impressed by the superior technology of the West, Indian 
leaders are eager to introduce it in their country. But 
they have overlooked the fact that, in modern, prosperous 
countries, technology and sociology go together. in one 
package. This includes compulsory education, equal op- 
portunities for all and many other institutions that go far 
beyond Indian dreams of social justice and are not less 
worthy of imitation than continuous steel rolling mills. 
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Moscow rules this minority of 20 million with the strong hand of a colonial 


power, yet it has won extraordinary support among their co-religionists 


The Fate of Soviet Moslems 


URING their last hajj to Mecca, 
D:: elderly Moslem worshiper in 
that Arabian city asked a group of 
Soviet Moslem pilgrims from Central 
Asia why their country had weakened 
Mohammedanism. “Well,” answered 
the Soviet spokesman, “it was as the 
Koran had established. When the 
Jews were bad, God punished them. 
That is what also happened to us.” 

More disturbing than the sophis- 
try of the reply was the fact that 
it took an obscure Moslem to point 
up the failure of many of his co- 
religionists to read the guideposts 
of Communist behavior over the past 
four decades. For the Soviets have 
recently won extraordinary sym- 
pathy in Islam. Asians in general, 
and Moslems in growing numbers, 
are unable to accept the fact that 
the USSR is a colonial power which 
tules 20 million Moslems. Indonesian 
President Sukarno’s observation that 
Idam, nationalism and Communism 
could cooperate was certainly indica- 
tive of this trend. 

Soviet propaganda has been re- 
markably astute in capitalizing on 
this situation. It has created so much 
controversy and confusion elsewhere 
that Asia’s popular press has tended 
to ignore the fact that no Soviet Mos- 
lem sits in the Presidium and no major 
Soviet ministry is headed by a Mos- 
lem. Only in the innocuous republic 
Supreme Soviets do they appear in 
their colorful costumes as models for 
Sovfoto photographers. Moslems oc- 


ee 





Murray PoLner, a free-lance writer, 
has written for many magazines, in- 
cluding Midstream and Commonweal. 
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By Murray Polner 


casionally rise to chairman of this 
or that regional bureau or soviet and 
remain there in high impotence. But 
a non-Soviet Moslem scanning the 


roster of Moscow’s Stalinist and 


post-Stalinist Foreign Ministry or 
UN delegation will find no co-reli- 
gionists included. 

What happened to the political 
ambitions of Moslems in the Soviet 


SUKARNO: INDICATIVE OF TREND 


Central Asian republics of Kirghizia, 
Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, Tadjikis- 
tan and Kazakhstan? To find the an- 
swer, one must return to the years 
when Moslem Central Asia was 
changing sovereigns—from the im- 
perial pomp of the Romanoffs to the 
austere zealotry of the Bolsheviks. 
Following the Bolshevik coup in 
1917, Lenin gave support to the prin- 





ciple if not the practice of national 
self-determination, mainly because he 
felt that nationalism among depend- 
ent peoples would be a powerful fac- 
tor in the coming world revolution. 
Encouraged, Moslems maintained the 
political parties they had formed 
under the short-lived Kerensky Gov- 
ernment. Their National Council, 
founded a few months earlier in 
Kazan, took the Bolsheviks at face 
value and insisted on_ national 
autonomy. What then occurred was 
important for the history of Central 
Asia. 

The Russian 
worker, soldier and petty official— 
formerly loyal to the Tsar, reacted 
sharply. Long accustomed to a mas- 
ter-servant colonial relationship be- 
tween Slav and native Moslem, he 
now struck back at this attack on his 
privileges. The Party, while it re- 
garded many of these settlers as 
soon found com- 


settler — skilled 


“Tsarist parasites,” 
mon ground with them in opposing 
Moslem ambitions, The national 
Council was compelled to disband, 
and the briefly awakened Moslems 
returned to their quiescent state. The 
result was Soviet colonialism in 
Central Asia; the federalism and 
autonomy granted to the Moslem re- 
publics are as meaningless as their 
fictitious “right of secession.” 

In the ensuing years, Russians and 
Ukrainians poured into the mush- 
rooming industrial and urban areas 
of Central Asia. Overt opposition 
was, of course, quickly eliminated, 
and the Moslem religion was dras- 
tically curtailed. Redistribution of the 
land. so loudly trumpeted by the 
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Party when it was bidding for power, 
was scarcely attempted. When col- 
lectivization arrived, it was accom- 
panied by as much sorrow and blood 
as in the Ukraine. And all the while 
a new, unskilled and underprivileged 
proletariat was being created out of 
the former nomads, the illiterate 
farmers and their children. 

In the years before World War II, 
Moslems continued to be used for un- 
skilled and menial work, Russians for 
skilled work and managerial duties. 
Where a Moslem became a techni- 
cian, engineer or Party functionary, 
he always remained subordinate to a 
Russian. Today, in each Central 
Asian republic, the Premier is a 
Moslem but the First Deputy Premier 
and Deputy Premier are Russians. 
Russians also control the key posts 
in the areas of state security, com- 
munications, water supply, fuel, 
manufactured goods, and metals. 
Even in the middle and 
echelons, Moslems in responsible posi- 
tions are watched by Russian head 
hookkeepers and managerial person- 
nel. The Soviet Army troops garri- 


lower 


soning all main urban centers in 
Central Asia are under a Russian 
commander, Colonel-General Luchin- 
sky, and a Russian chief of staff, 
Colonel-General Susaikov. 

There is no doubt that remarkable 
strides have been made in education 
in Central Asia under Soviet rule. 
Uzbekistan, for example, with an es- 
timated population of 6.9 million, 
has 2,700 grade schools, 29 colleges 
56.000 students), and 110 
technical and normal schools (with 
23,000 students). The ratio of stu- 
dents to population is five times as 
great as in neighboring Iran. 

The question, however, is whether 
the local Moslem population is 
benefiting from these educational ad- 
vances. A Pakistani visitor to Alma 
Ata, the capital of Kazakhstan, re- 
ported on his return that only 17 per 
cent of the students at the State 
University were Kazakhs. This is 
hardly a substantial figure, even when 
one considers that the Moslem pop- 
ulation of Kazakhstan had dropped 


(with 


to 57 per cent by the time of the last 
official census in 1939 (800,000 
Kazakhs having vanished since the 
previous census in 1926) and to an 
estimated 40 per cent in 1956, thanks 
to forced resettlement, deportation, 
voluntary migration and the influx of 
Slav settlers under Khrushchev’s 
virgin-land scheme. 

Today, the Slav population of 
Kazakhstan is more than 55 per cent, 
that of Kirghizia 40 per cent, of 
Turkmenistan 29 per cent, of Uzbeki- 
stan 25 per cent, and of Tadjikistan 
20 per cent. According to the obser- 
ver cited above, the Tadjik Agro- 
Institute last graduated 14 
students, none of whom were Tadjiks. 
And another Pakistani 
Alma Ata wrote recently: 

“60 per cent of the students and 
69 per cent of the persons in re- 
sponsible jobs . . . are western Rus- 
sians who have come to settle perma- 
nently. It was also observed that the 
better dressed and better fed children 
and adults were as a rule western 
Russians.” 

In line with its general policy of 
Russification, the Soviet regime sub- 
stituted first the Latin and then the 
Cyrillic alphabet for the various 
regional Arabic alphabets. It also 
granted full status as a literary lan- 
guage to every dialectical subdivision 
of the basic Turki tongue, thereby 
forestalling any possible move toward 
unity among the various national 
groups and making Russian more 
essential than ever as a medium 


year 


visitor to 


of general communication. Russian 
words, since their knowledge is in- 
dispensable to a successful career, 





POST-CONVENTION NOTE 


The parties have their 
standard-bearers, 
They’re marching off to war. 
The only thing we wonder is 
How high their standards 


are, 


—Richard Armour 





are increasingly infiltrating the native 
vocabularies. In 1923, for example, 
37 per cent of all foreign words in 
the Uzbek language were Arabic or 
Persian. By 1940, that figure had 
dropped to 25 per cent while the 
corresponding proportion of Russian 
words had risen from 2 to 15 per 
cent, 

Moscow has done much to improve 
the position of Moslem women, com- 
hating in particular such institutions 
as child marriage and polygamy, In 
1951, there were 15,000 Uzbek 
women teachers, 3,000 engineers, 
technicians and industrial managers, 
and 4,000 members of local soviets, 
Yet, letters to newspapers frequently 
complain that Moslem women are 
unable to obtain the positions for 
which they are trained. 

Other charges of discriminatory 
treatment belie the official Soviet 
claim that racial bias does not exist 
in the USSR. A Turkmen newspaper 
printed a series of letters complain- 
ing bitterly of the treatment Moslems 
received at rest homes and sani: 
toriums. One related how a group of 
new arrivals were forced to spend 
the first night of their rest cure at a 
railway station because no one had 
taken the trouble to meet them. The 
next day, after walking several miles 
to the sanitorium, they left in horror 
at the filth, poor food and inadequate 
care. Other letters charged that Rus 
sians were far more readily admitted 
to rest homes than Moslems. One 
woman told of being sent to a gyne- 
cological sanitorium and _ finding 
twenty male Russian patients there! 

All too many non-Soviet Moslems 
have allowed themselves to be dazzled 
by the undoubted technological prog: 
ress which Soviet rule has brought to 
Central Asia. They would do well to 
recall the thousands of Central Asians 
who willingly joined forces with the 
Nazis after being captured during 
World War II—not out of any 
ideological sympathy for fascism but 
because it seemed the most effective 


way to strike a blow at those whom | 


they regarded as_ their colonial 


masters in Moscow. 
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The Problem of Blacklisting 


HIS IS not a book review. The 
seen theoretically, is totally 
objective. He judges books against 
some absolute standard, uninfluenced 
by his own opinions, prejudices or 
politics. Unfortunately, I cannot meet 
these criteria. My experience in one 
of the talent unions with which this 
book* deals would constitute a general 
disbarment. The fact that Mr. Cogley 
uses three pages of the second volume 
to dissect some of my writing and 
hold it up as a horrible example 
would disqualify specific 
grounds. Moreover, Mr. Cogley con- 
sistently misspells my name; after 
such a blow to one’s ego, who could 
possibly claim objectivity? What fol- 
lows, then. is not a review but a com- 
ment on the book and on the prob- 
lems with which it deals. 

The problem of blacklisting in the 
entertainment industry is intricate, 
unpleasant and dangerous. We have 
long needed an unprejudiced, author- 
itative study of blacklisting, its ex- 
tent, nature, meaning and causation. 
Such a body of facts might point to a 
solution of the problem. 

Unfortunately, Report on Black- 
listing is not such a study, Mr, Cog- 
ley has strong feelings about the 
problem, as do all of us who feel 
deeply our responsibilities in a free 
society. But, as the author of a book 
whose purpose is “to supply the data 
on which . . . knowledge and under- 
standing may be established,” he was 
hot justified in tailoring the data to 
Prove a private thesis. Although Paul 
C. Hoffman. in his foreword, says that 


me on 


*Report on Blacklisting. By John Cogley. Published 
M. the Fund for the Republic. Distributed by 
on Books. Vol. I, 312 pp.; Vol. II, 287 pp. 
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By Harry Gersh 


the author has “brought no indict- 
ments and has offered no recom- 
mendations,” the book does indict 
many individuals and does imply a 
solution. It does so with the aid of 
individual impressions, anonymous 
comment and unverifiable statements 
—a method bitterly decried when 
used by “blacklisters.” 

Report devotes most of its space to 
proving that blacklisting exists, a fact 
admitted by everyone in the industry. 
Much of the remainder is used to es- 
tablish the sources of blacklists, to 
give examples of injustice caused by 
blacklisting, and to identify the 
mechanisms and individuals involved 
in clearance. The book’s failure lies 
in its apparent lack of interest in 
some of the basic questions that must 
be answered in any definitive study. 
For example: Are Communists dan- 
gerous in the entertainment industry? 
How about non-Communists who par- 
rot the party line? How about Com- 
munist control of talent and technical 
unions? Does injustice lie only in 
false accusations of Communist activ- 
ity, or is it unjust to publish the facts 
even if true? If Communist writers 
do not plant positive propaganda in 
their scripts, are they then harmless? 

Report does prove conclusively 
that Communists controlled impor- 
tant unions in the movie industry 
and operated them in obedience to 
the party line. Once established, how- 
ever, this fact is left hanging in air. 
A report appended to the first vol- 
ume establishes that there was no 
Communist content in movies script- 
ed by purported Communist writers. 
This fact, too, is left standing, un- 
commented on. 

As a result, the report which was 
to “supply the data on which under- 





standing may be established” offers 
no leads to writers who may be 
placed in situations similar to the 
following: During the Rosenberg spy- 
case uproar, a scriptwriter who wrote 
for a program with a loyal Jewish 
audience was asked to do a play on 
the Dreyfus case. Time of broadcast: 
one or two weeks before the sched- 
uled execution. The writer did not 
know whether the suggestion origi- 
nated with the editor, producer or 
sponsor. But he rebelled anyway, 
pointing out the obvious parallel and 
the misuse to which the script would 
be put. Exposed, the suggestion died. 
Had the writer gone ahead with the 
script, it would have contained no 
Communist propaganda, but it would 
have effectively served Communist 
ends nevertheless. On the other hand, 
had he pinned the suggestion on its 
originator, the result might well have 
been blacklisting. 

There is no question that blacklist- 
ing has resulted in injustices. Even 
members of the anti-Communist 
newsletter AWARE have admitted 
some cases, Injustice must be cor- 
rected and just solutions worked out. 
But injustice is a symptom, not the 
disease. In this instance, its causes 
are deep within the economic, social 
and political relationships of our 
society. Report on Blacklisting proves 
the symptom without examining and 
discussing the disease. 

The claim of anti-Communists that 
blacklisting existed in the industry 
before Red Channels and before the 
House Committee hearings is men- 
tioned in Report—briefly and with 
reservations, Mr. Cogley accepts the 
anonymous statement of a writer or 
actor that he was blacklisted for al- 
leged pro-Communist activity. (I 
would also accept such statements in 
most cases; hard proof is as difficult 












> «tain in this area as it is in deal- deeply and honestly shocked when problem relating to blacklisting and 
ing with charges of Communist ad- they found out what had happened. to a union’s right to cleanse itself, 
herence.) However, the author finds _Incensed, they refused to hire alleged When the RWG’s anti-Communist 
it difficult to accept similar claims of | Communists—in other words, started caucus, “We the Undersigned,” was 
Communist blacklisting of anti- a blacklist. There are no guides in formed, it appealed to the member. 


Communists. Mr. Cogley’s report for these em- ship not to allow Communists to con- 
Report does not mention the story _ ployers. trol the union machinery. Reluctant 
of one of the major TV packaging When the community is faced with _ to initiate blacklisting, WTU did not 
houses, Starting with the hiring of an intricate problem involving the name the Communists and pro-Com. 
one Communist or pro-Communist, __ right to work or conditions of work, —munists in positions of power in the 
the comrades moved in and ended the __ liberals generally suggest that the RWG. Hence, it was accused of mak. 
employment of every anti-Commu- unions handle the problem. Mr. Cog- _ing unfounded statements. 
nist writer, director and actor. Proof? —_ ley, whom I presume to be a member The following year, WTU cited 
None, really—except that over a pe- of the liberal community, is sympa- examples of Communist action by the 
riod of several years the entire char- __ thetic in his handling of the Holly- union but again named no names, 
acter of the firm’s personnel changed. | wood unions’ efforts to lick their |The response was the same: “Prove 
And most workers in the industry | Communist problem. However, he is __ it.” Well, what do you do to prove to 
knew that there was no use applying harsh with the New York talent un- —a_ union membership that it is con- 
for a job or submitting a script if ions’ attempts to do the same thing. _ trolled by Communists? The third 
you were anti-Communist. In his truncated story of the Radio —_— year, WTU proved it by citing the 


The owners of this company were Writers Guild, he misses a basic names of pro-Communists and their 
activities. The result: a cry of “Black- 
listing!” 

WTU may have been wrong in 
. using such harsh tactics to cleanse 
Order Now! eae aay See hae union. But, right or wrong, the 
problem is important, and basic to 
blacklisting. Report indicts WTU but 

THE CRIMES OF does not discuss the problem. 
In general, Report supports its 
thesis by indirection, implication and 
HE STALIN ERS juxtaposition. (For example, most of 
the examples of blacklisting it cites 
are of people falsely accused of Com- 


The full text of the historic munist activity.) There are few fac- 
tual errors, but at least two bear 


REPORT TO THE 20TH PARTY CONGRESS BY  oirection. 


Report implies that the anti-Com- 


NIKITA S. KHRUSHCHEV munist caucus of the Radio Writers 


Guild was (1) anti-trade union and 
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(2) made up entirely of people who 
ANNOTATED BY BORIS |. NICOLAEVSKY later joined AWARE and heiled Mc 
Carthy. This caucus included Social- 
ists, New Deal Democrats, interna 
v 20 cents a copy w 100 copies tor $15 tionalist Republicans and hard-shell t 
McCarthyites. Its chairman was a f 7 
New Deal Democrat with strong CIO h 
The New Leader 7 east isth St, New York 3, N. Y. ties and sympathies. ' 
Report also implies that the RWG | ° 
Please send me....... copies of “The Crimes of the Stalin Era.” broke up because of the activities of a 
(0 Check enclosed (0 Bill me (10 or more copies) WTU and AWARE. This is not 50 N 
The RWG became part of the Writers | ® 
Guild in the general disorganization | ~ 
following the changeover from radio | Pr 
to TV. The same factors are involved | ‘ 
in the current imbrogiio betweea j the 
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AFTRA and the Screen Actors Guild. 


One final comment: THE NEw 
LEADER is mentioned in several places 
in the book, and always in such a 
way as to give the impression that it 
is the voice of the far Right and sup- 
ports blacklisting per se. Merlyn 


Pitzele’s piece on The Judges and the 
Judged [NL, May 12, 1952], and this 
writer’s and Paul Milton’s article on 
the RWG [NL, December 8. 1952], 
are dissected. Yet, in all the mention 
of the Jean Muir case. one of the 
causes célébres of blacklisting. Report 


does not cite THE New LeapER’s 
strong defense of Miss Muir [Sep- 
tember 9, 1950] at a time when such 
defenses were not frequent. 

The subject of blacklisting deserves 
a much better treatment than Mr. 
Cogley has given it. 





Seedbed for World War Ill 


Communism and Nationalism in the Middle East. 


By Walter Z. Laqueur. 
Praeger. 326 pp. $6.50. 


IT TOOK the shock of Nasser’s seiz- 
ure of the Suez Canal Company to 
awaken Western politicians to the 
grim reality about which the author 
of this profound and exceedingly 
well-documented study of the Middle 
East has long warned: that the Arab 
world, torn between the forces of na- 
tionalism and Communism— which, 
more frequently than not, work joint- 
ly—is a political and spiritual vacu- 
um where the seeds are now being 
sown for the next world war. 

The tragic fact is that postwar 
Anglo-American policy in the turbu- 
lent Moslem world has been about as 
realistic as the dreams of Goha, the 
proverbial wit and pauper of Arab 
folklore.* So accustomed were the 
“experts” in Washington and Lon- 
don to viewing world events from 
their own end of the spectrum that 
they completely failed to realize that 
the Middle East they had known for 
decades—dominated by fat. befezzed 
and corrupt pashas and a vast oil 
complex created by Western imperi- 
alism—died in World War II and is 
today merely a figment of the diplo- 
mats’ imagination. Somehow they 
had hoped, as usual, to muddle 
through by ignoring the danger sig- 
nals and pretending that little has 
teally changed in the Middle East. 
Naively they believed that economic 
and technical assistance well larded 


*Goha once dreamed that a rich pasha who had 
Promised him ten acres of land had given him only 
see, Upon awakening, he at once decided on a 
m™romise: He went back to bed and exclaimed to 


the enemy of his dream, ‘‘Let’s be friends; I'll take 
the nine acres."* 
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Reviewed by Leon Dennen 


Author, “Trouble Zone”; foreign correspondent, 
recently returned from the Middle East 


with pious sermons about the virtues 
of democracy would win corrupt and 
reactionary Arab politicians to our 
side and tarnish the lure and promise 
of power that demagogic Communism 
holds for disgruntled middle-class 
Arab intellectuals in search of a 
place in the sun. Thus, as Mr. La- 
queur suggests in Communism and 
Nationalism in the Middle East, while 
the West was offering the Arabs tech- 
nical aid and Point Four loans, Com- 
munism was presenting them with a 
new creed, And technical aid “is a 
poor substitute for the holy grail.” 
Though repeatedly warned in re- 
cent months by France's Premier 
Guy Mollet (who ever listens to a 
French Premier these days—and a 
Socialist at that!), the “experts” in 
Washington and London compla- 
cently minimized the dynamics of the 
Egyptian situation, believing either 
that Nasser was bluffing. or, blinded 
by oil hunger and property fears, 
that nothing should be done to an- 
tagonize the Arabs. For a long time, 
they refused to acknowledge that 
Nasser. a crafty and patient conspira- 
tor, was willing to barter away to the 
Russians the very basis of Egypt’s 
natural resources and economic life 
in return for arms to defeat Israel 
and establish himself as Caliph of an 
Islamic empire. 
Complacently, too, Washington 
and London “experts” cherished the 
hope that Islam considers Commu- 
nism a godless heresy and is there- 
fore immune and irrevocably op- 


posed to it, that the Arab “leaders” 
and particularly Nasser will, as good 
Moslems, realize the danger of Com- 
munist domination before it is too 
late. 

Had Mr, Laqueur done nothing 
else in his excellent pioneering work 
on the extremist forces shaping the 
Arab world today, he would have 
made a major contribution to our un- 
derstanding of the Middle East by 
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dispelling two dangerous illusions: 
that nationalism and Islam are forces 
opposed to Communism. The con- 
trary. he points out, is true. At the 
present time, nationalism “has paved 
for and has collaborated 
with” Communism, while the “au- 
thoritarian character of Islamic 
society in its state of decay makes an 


the way 


easy transition to the Communist 
ideology a possibility, and in some 
cases a probability.” 

Communism in the Middle East 
has functioned widely as a movement 
of middle-class revolt against feudal 
rule. But this does not mean, as Mr. 
Laqueur indicates, that the disgrun- 
tled intelligentsia, having attained its 
political emancipation, will automati- 
cally cease to be Communist. “It has 
no liberal and democratic tradition, 
it is authoritarian with a vengeance, 
and perhaps the most perfect speci- 


extant of 
°°” 


men now ‘totalitarian 
democracy.’ 

To be sure, like all authors plead- 
ing a cause, Mr. Laqueur somewhat 
overstates his case. He is not entirely 
just to the Middle Eastern intellec- 
tuals. During my recent visits to the 
Middle East, especially in Egypt. I 
met groups of young liberals, social- 
ists and even Trotskyists—whom the 
author omits altogether from his 
study—who fervently seek a modi- 
cum of decency for the hungry and 
disease-ravaged Arab masses. They 
are as opposed to Nasser’s dictator- 
ship as they are to Moscow. They are 
hardly as numerous as the Commu- 
nists and their pro-fascist and nation- 
alist allies, but it would be an error 
to dismiss them lightly, Many of them 


even look upon Israel as a pioneer 





of civilization in the Middle East and 
few, if any, are anti-Jewish. 

Nor can I accept without reserva- 
tions Mr. Laqueur’s light-hearted 
dismissal of the role that imperial- 
ism played in the Middle Eastern 
tragedy. As things are now, he states, 
“the question of whether imperial- 
ism is indeed to be made responsible 
for all the evils and for the general 
backwardness [of the Middle East] 
has become largely academic.” 

Of course, it is nonsense to blame 
all the ills that beset the Arab world, 
including Moscow’s successful machi- 
nations, on British imperialism, as 
some of our gullible “anti-colonial- 
ists” seem to do. But whether, as Mr. 
Laqueur suggests, the Egyptian cot- 
ton industry would not have devel- 
oped to the extent it did without 
British imperialism is surely beside 
the point when one contemplates the 
evils of imperialism. The fact re- 
mains that, in the decades of un- 
disputed British rule in the Middle 
East, not only were there no com- 
prehensive land and social reforms 
but the Colonial Office deliberately 
left Arab feudalism unchanged. 

In the face of the total picture that 
Mr. Laqueur presents, these are mi- 
nor differences which should not 
obscure the fact that Communism 
and Nationalism in the Middle East 
is the first history (in any language) 
of Communism in the Arab world 
from its beginnings in 1918 to the 
rise of Nasser. A painstaking scholar, 
Mr. Laqueur strips the Middle East 
of the image of the Arab as a “noble 
Bedouin” and of other myths so care- 
fully nurtured by the Lawrence-of- 


Arabia school of Orientalists; and 
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MOLLET: WARNINGS WENT UNHEEDED 


he lays bare the soul of the tormented 
Arab mobs who, in their extreme 
misery, are easily manipulated by 
ambitious demagogues, whether Pan- 
Islamic expansionists like Nasser or 
overt Soviet agents like Syria’s 
Khalid Bakdash. 

Surely our State Department off- 
cials, who, I understand, are now 
studying assiduously, if belatedly, 
Nasser’s The Philosophy of Revolu- 
tion, would do even better to make a 
careful study of Communism and Na- 
tionalism in the Middle East. Since 
the Suez crisis is not an isolated phe- 
nomenon but the product of years of 
wishful thinking and divided coun- 
sels in Washington, London and 
Paris, it is not likely to have either 
an early or a happy ending. But the 
Suez earthquake is only one symptom 
of a grave malady diagnosed by Mr. 
Laqueur. 

What the Arab world is in urgent 
need of today, in addition to eco- 
nomic aid and Point Four programs, 
the author believes, is a universal 
message, especially for the Middle 
Eastern intelligentsia, that would ef- 
fectively counteract the message of 
Communism. “The obvious course of 
action for the West” is to give all 
possible support to “the forces of 
reform against the reactionary pow 
ers who are leading their countries 
toward catastrophe.” 
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An Angry Look at Modern Writers 


In Search of Heresy: American Literature in an Age of Conformity. 


By John W. Aldridge. 
McGraw-Hill. 208 pp. $4.00. 


Mr. ALpripce’s title aptly sums up 
the theme of his book. A paid-up sub- 
scriber to the Gospel According to 
Riesman, he takes his literary contem- 
poraries to task for giving in too eas- 
ily to social and economic pressures 
and not trying hard enough to lead 
“the free creative life.” In the proc- 
ess, he displays considerable elo- 
quence, neither too much nor too 
litle erudition, and precious little 
charity. He is a man who is angry, 
dedicated and curiously muddle- 
headed, 

As the biographical sketch at the 
back of the book makes amply clear, 
Mr. Aldridge belongs to that con- 
temporary breed of literary critics 
who live off, and by, the university. 
However, he would be the last man 
in the world to face this truth about 
himself; paradoxically, his deadliest 
shafts are reserved for the university 
writers and critics. Stressing that lit- 
erary reputations today are made 
and broken on the campuses, he chas- 
tises the writers who conform to the 
academic norm which includes a com- 
fortable, if not too well paid, job at 
a university, teaching writing and 
contemporary literature, publishing 
in the university reviews, and substi- 
tuting criticism for creation. His 
praise, and, one feels, his envy, are 
reserved for the secular writer who 
lives and works in the market place, 
who is his own master and goes 
forth each day to meet something 
called Experience. 

The publication of this book marks 
the high point of the university crit- 
ies’ estrangement from the realities 
of the literary life, vintage 1956. Mr. 
Aldridge is fully aware that Bohemia 
is not what it once was. But he does 
not realize that conformist pressures 
Must share the blame with the in- 
dubitable fact that authors’ royalties 
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Reviewed by Arthur Oesterreicher 


have not kept pace with the rest of 
the economy. (Time reported a while 
back that the average income for a 
full-time 
writer was in the vicinity of $3,000 


“successful” professional 
per annum.) His nostalgia for the 
dear old literary legends of his youth 
(Lawrence, Joyce, Hemingway, e¢ 
al.) blurs his understanding to the 
point where, in reference to Dylan 
Thomas, he actually avers that pov- 
erty can be beneficial to talent. Three 
cheers for the “free creative life,” 
says Mr, Aldridge: starvation has 
never kept a good man down. 
Granted that popular. attractive 
myths die hard, but most serious 
writers today need an added source 
besides their literary 
work. Are advertising or publishing 
(to say nothing of being a longshore- 


of income 


man, ice-cream vendor or part-time 
typist, to cite a few of the other jobs 
open to writers) more conducive to 
intellectual integrity than teaching in 
a university? True, the academy has 
its own particular set of pitfalls, but 
is the writer being untrue to his craft 
if he desires the normal amenities of 
American middle-class existence—in- 
cluding status—which a_ teaching 
career offers him? 

Mr. Aldridge’s other comments on 
the literary scene are likewise rather 
puzzling. He finds little cheer in such 
publications as New World Writing 
and the recently deceased Discovery 
(with which he was affiliated). Their 
mass circulation, if Mr. Aldridge is 
to be believed, cannot compare quali- 
tatively with the small, enlightened 
body of readers which spiritually sus- 
tained the great talents of the past— 
a body which he claims no longer 
exists, apparently a victim of the Age 
of Conformity. 

Mr. Aldridge’s pessimism inevita- 
bly falls also upon the heads of to- 


day’s leading writers. With typical 
ambivalence, he deplores the coteries 
which have grown up around certain 
Southern writers and certain literary 
quarterlies. He wants American nov- 
elists to weave a thicker social tex- 
ture, based on enduring class values, 
into their work. Unfortunately, as he 
admits, these values do not exist in 
most of America today. Therefore, 
concludes Mr. Aldridge, the South, 
“aside from certain ailing portions 
of the moral universe of New Eng- 
land, ... [is] the only section of the 
country left . . . where there is still a 
living tradition and a usable myth” 
to inspire the writer of a novel of 
manners. He gives short shrift to such 
“social” novels as The Catcher in the 
Rye and The Adventures of Augie 
March, complaining that they lack 
the “buzz and hum of implication” of 
the class-steeped European Bildungs- 
roman. It never occurs to him, appar- 
ently, that, for better or worse, Amer- 
ican novels must be based on the 
realities of American life, and that 
ample social material awaits drama- 
tic treatment by today’s young 
novelists. 

Four of the essays in this book are 
devoted to evaluations of individual 
writers: Ernest Hemingway, Malcolm 
Cowley, Ira Wolfert and James T. 
Farrell. He is harsh—sometimes un- 
duly—with all four, but here Mr. 
Aldridge strikes closer to reality, It 
is a pity that so stimulating and elo- 
quent a critic has shackled himself 
to so many untenable positions. The 
author of In Search of Heresy falls 
prey too often to that shortcoming 
which, as he knows only too well, 
afflicts inhabitants of narrowly con- 
formist _ intellectual 
namely, a way of talking, very literal- 
ly, very unrealistically, through one’s 
own hat. 


environments: 
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The Rape of the Mind. 
By Joost A. M. Meerloo, M.D. 
World. 320 pp. $5.00. 


WHAT SHOULD we think of the 
present outpouring of books and 
articles by psychologists and psychia- 
trists on the various aspects of the 
subject of “brainwashing”? I am 
tempted to say that these writers are 
exploiting a morbid interest to no 
good purpose, but I know that would 
be quite unfair. Although the public 
interest in these matters is morbid 
enough, the writers give every evi- 
dence of being sincere and honest 
scientists. If, as I think, they are 
nevertheless writing to no good pur- 
pose, that is because as physicians 
and clinicians their concern is with 
individuals, whereas the problem that 
is presented by the use of brainwash- 
ing, thought control, forced “con- 
fessions” and the like is an organi- 
zational problem. 

The human mind (or, if you prefer, 
personality) is an extremely delicate 
affair. All sorts of things can be 
done to it, with results that are quite 
appalling. For that matter, the same 
is true of the human body. There is 
no body that cannot be destroyed, 
although some have stronger phy- 
siques than others; and the same is 
true of minds, Some minds can en- 
dure torture under which others col- 
lapse, and anyone who is at all likely 
to be captured by Chinese “people’s 
volunteers” would be well advised to 
have a strong mind, 

Indeed, it would be well for all of 
us to be stouter, healthier and saner 
than we are. But is individual health- 
building the way to deal with the use 
of torture as an instrument of policy? 
Is this the way we prevent our own 
police, for example, from systemati- 
cally forcing confessions from their 
suspects? I don’t mean to do the 
police an injustice. In the main, they 
are humane and civilized representa- 
tives of a humane and civilized com- 
munity. But as a community we don’t 
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How to Defeat the Brainwashers 


Reviewed by C. E. Ayres 


Professor of economics, 
University of Texas 


place complete reliance on each oth- 
er’s individual characters. Over the 
centuries, we have somehow built up 
a system of legal principles and gov- 
ernmental patterns, among which are 
a profound skepticism of confessions 
as such and an apparatus for setting 
aside indictments, and even convic- 
tions, in which confessions play a 
suspiciously large part. 

If torture has gone out of fashion 
in the Western world, surely it is 
this organizational apparatus, rather 
than our individual nobility of soul, 
that has made the difference. The 
Geneva Convention, fragile as it is, 
nevertheless seems to have exercised 
a considerable restraining influence 
even on the Nazis; and I confess that 
what puzzles me most about Soviet 
purge trials and Chinese germ-war- 
fare propaganda is the necessity even 
Communists seem to feel to produce 
the testimony of living witnesses. It 
would be so much easier to slaughter 
the prisoners and forge the “confes- 
sions.” Amazing to me, too, is the 
care the Nazis took to hide their death 
chambers from their own people. Ap- 
parently the operational habits of 
civilized behavior are stronger even 
than the passions a Hitler can arouse. 

Chief among these is the practice 
of not allowing anything to be done 
by anybody in complete and perma- 
nent secrecy. It is not our ability to 
withstand torture that has brought 
torture into disuse among free peo- 
ples. It is habeas corpus, Communi- 
ties in which people disappear in the 
night simply are not free. In the most 
literal sense, they are not civilized. 
Moreover, they know it. That is what 
their thin pretense of civilized behav- 
ior means, 

So far as I can judge, Dr. 
Meerloo is a competent psychiatrist. 
Certainly he has had extraordinary 
opportunities for studying the tech- 





niques and consequences of mental 
torture, first in Nazi-occupied Hol. 
land, later as Chief of the Psycho. 
logical Department of the Netherlands 
Forces, and still later in this country, 
where, for one thing, he served as an 
expert witness in the celebrated case 
of Colonel Schwable, the Marine 
Corps officer who was tortured into 
“confessing” to having participated 
in germ warfare in Korea. When 
Dr. Meerloo testified at that trial 
that every man has his breaking 
point, I am satisfied that he was 
right; and I find his analysis of the 
techniques of torture amply convinc- 
ing. I am not a psychiatrist, nor have 
I made a point of reading widely in 
the literature of mental torture; but 
I have the feeling that Dr. Meer- 
loo’s explanation of how it is done is 
entirely reliable. 

Nevertheless, I have closed The 
Rape of the Mind with a sense of 
stubborn dissatisfaction. Even while 
he is arguing that every man has his 
limit of endurance, and that nobody 
can predict how he will react to all 
the refinements of modern torture, 
Dr. Meerloo also argues that the 
best defense is the “new courage” 
that democracy engenders in the bos- 
oms of free men, But surely the best 
defense that democracy affords to all 
of us lies in its institutions. People 
who fall into the hands of savages— 
Hitlerite, Stalinist, or Mao Tse-tung: 
ist—are just out of luck, and the 
only thing that will banish that sort 
of ill luck is the spread of civiliza- 
tion, The eagerness, to which I have 
already referred, with which savages 
imitate the forms of civilization gives 
ground for hope that the spreading 
process is actually going on. It is to 
the furtherance of that process, Tr 
ther than to morbid preoccupation 
with the sufferings of unfortunates, 
that our minds should be addressed. 
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On STAGE 






SHIPLEY 
King John; Measure for Measure. Both 


staged by John Houseman and Jack 
Landau. The Taming of the Shrew. Staged 
by Norman Lloyd. Presented by and at 
the American Shakespeare Festival Theater 
in Stratford, Connecticut. 


HE Housatonic flows in a wide 
ce through Connecticut, past 
Stratford to the Sound. There are no 
swans upon its tidy breast, nor have 
I seen Clarence Derwent, dressed as 
the merchant of Venice, punting des- 
perately upstream to get back to the 
theater in time for the trial scene. 

Despite these drawbacks, the Amer- 
ican Shakespeare Festival Theater is 
a delightful place to frequent. Its 
wide lawn looks across the waters. 
Until the restaurant Lawrence Lang- 
ner has promised me is ready, with 
food of the days of the Tudor Eliza- 
beth, you are invited to bring your 
own baskets for picnicking. I have 
seen members of the cast munching 
away like other mortals and heard a 
jongleur on the sward sweetly sing- 
ing Shakespearean songs, Pretty fel- 
low, too—fresh, they tell me, out of 
Yale. If you prefer more formal or 
substantial eating, there are two 
dozen havens for the hungry listed 
in the program. At the theater itself, 
there stands what is quaintly, if not 
Shakespeareanly, called a “refresh- 
ery.” Above all, there are the refresh- 
ing reaches of lawn and water and 
sky, 

While it is the outdoors that first 
attracts you at Stratford on the 
Housatonic, there is goodly fare with- 
in the beautiful theater, which in its 
second season has moved far beyond 
the rather dismal promise of its in- 
augural year. For all three plays of 
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Shakespeare on 
The Housatonic 


the current repertoire Rouben Ter- 
Artunian has devised a backing of 
shutter-like lattices, in sections per- 
haps three feet wide, that can be 
raised and lowered with great flexibil- 
ity, admitting a baleony—from which 
Christopher Sly, for example, gapes 
at The Taming of the Shrew—or re- 
vealing a prison cell or the crowd in 
a corridor of the jail. Though its 
color is a bit depressing, this movable 
lattice-work permits a constant flow 
of action. 

King John, while the least effective 
of the current offerings, is welcome 
as a play very seldom seen. The cos- 
tumes are hideous; someone must 
have read a book. But Fritz Weaver 
makes the Bastard Plantagenet both 
dramatic and real in the stretch of 
English history up to the accession 
of Henry III. Rhoden Streeter wins 
pathos as the young Prince, especially 
when the jailer comes to burn out 
his eyes and cannot. Arnold Moss, 
Morris Carnovsky, Earle Hyman, 
Mildred Dunnock, Edith Meiser, 
John Emery complete a_ sterling 
company. 

Measure for Measure, oddly but 
astutely set and costumed in 19th- 
century Vienna, reveals many comic 
notes in its essentially serious move- 
ment. The story is of a duke who 
watches in disguise while his deputy 
preaches virtue and practices vice, 
but the rollicking production gaily 
spreads sugar coating on the philo- 
sophic pill. The handling of the mixed 
crowd—courtiers, bawds, innocents, 
rapscallions—gives the stage pictorial 
as well as dramatic significance. The 
cast romps, the audience relishes— 
measure for measure. 


The Taming of the Shrew is given 
an even more stylized but equally 
amusing production. Nina Foch and 
Pernell Roberts, as Kate and her 
tamer, have years to tread before 
they can squeeze the utmost out of 
their juicy parts; but they have a 
merry time performing before the 
morning-after Sly, and they are su- 
perbly supported. It is a delight to 
behold what a seasoned performer 
like Morris Carnovsky, as Grumio, 
and a talented young actor like Fritz 
Weaver, as Gremio, can do with their 
comparatively minor roles. 

Miss Foch—to come back to kiss- 
able Kate—while she lacks the 
shrew’s fury, has other fire enough 
and glows in it archly. Yet, one 
might wish, toward the end, some 
intimation that her obedience is but a 
shrewder way to get what she de- 
sires. Julia Marlowe, at 2 o’clock 
agreeing with Petruchio that it was 7, 
would hold up two fingers behind his 
back to the audience. By her mere 
twinkle Lynn Fontanne, lecturing the 
other wives on the virtue of obedi- 
ence, could make it clear that her 
wits would win her what her temper 
could not. Nina Foch seems bemused, 
wholly lost in love. 

Which, of course, is the director’s 
business—and has its values, too. 
The production as a whole, with its 
compact patterns—several figures 
stalking across stage in_ single 
rhythm; Sly from his balcony dip- 
ping a net to fish up a noggin; no 
horse for Kate but plenty of horse- 
play—is more amusing than a flour- 
barrel of current comedies. Shakes- 
peare’s matchmaker is wilder than 
Wilder’s. There is entertainment 
aplenty these days in a trip to Strat- 
ford. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


BERT BRECHT 


It is quite likely that the death of Bertolt 
3recht on August 14 evoked a strange split 
feeling in some civilized men familiar with 
his work. 

As a playwright, Brecht’s talent was super- 
lative. He flung away the peephole stage that 
took his 


theater has always 


has dominated our century and 
back to 


been: not a slice of life cut at random but a 


audiences what 
highly theatrical acting out of the moral crises 
that beset the race. 

then, that Brecht, 
fluence as a dramatist is enormous, was, as a 


It is curious, whose _in- 
moralist, a purveyor of ethical barbarism. Other 
playwrights in our time have supported the 
worst features of Communist totalitarianism, 
but among the giants it was Brecht alone who 
devoted his art to the essence of Communist 
ideology. His play, Die Wassnahme, a magnifi- 
cently wrought piece of theater, idealized the 
rationale of the worst Stalinist purge trials 
half a dozen years before the trials themselves 
began; in my judgment, no single piece of 
creative writing is in its essence more Com- 
munist than this one. In it, Brecht sums up 
the credo of Communist dedication: “Sink into 
the mud, embrace the butcher, but change the 
world—it needs it.” Here, indeed, is the ra- 
tional advocacy of political barbarism which 
distinguishes true Communists from idealistic 
fellow-travelers. 

For more than a quarter of a century, Brecht 
was as Stalinist as Stalin. A superb craftsman, 
he died—according to his own view of the 
didactic purpose of art—with blood on_ his 
hands. 


New York City Sot STEIN 


DISARMAMENT 


On this centenary of Bernard Shaw’s birth, 
G. F. Hudson’s “How Unlikely Is War?” 
[NL, August 20] profoundly illustrates GBS’s 
quip, written just 50 years ago: “The more 
destructive war becomes, the more fascinating 
we find it.” Liberal and labor forces must face 
up to the near-Shavian paradox that American 
and Soviet possession of nuclear and_ther- 
monuclear weapons does not rule out localized, 
“conventional” wars. 

The tragedy for the free world is that there 
in the Administration 
who believe in a bargain-basement concept of 
defense. If we are going to withdraw infantry 
divisions from such vital areas as Germany 
and Korea, and fail to replace them with more 
tanks and atomic artillery, we can’t expect our 
allies to support their share of the armaments 


burden. 


are forces Eisenhower 


that there has been an 


increase of 50 per cent in the number of tanks 


Hudson contends 
in Soviet tank and mechanized divisions. To 
my knowledge, there has been no similar jp. 
S. Army. 

Of course, liberals and organized labor want 


crease in the U. 


under 
adequate mutual inspection. We want a reduc. 


a universal reduction of armaments 
tion in international tensions, but we see the 
Soviet Union encouraging explosive forces in 
the Middle East and elsewhere, and we witness 
Britain and France continuing to mishandle 
Until 
must repudiate the Oxford Oath 
psychology of the 1930s and try to meet the 
military needs outlined by Hudson. 


Philadelphia Water R. Storey 


colonial demands. these problems. are 


solved, we 


HOWARD FAST 


It was pleasant to see the pages of Tue 
New Leaver open to Howard Fast. Unfortu: 
nately, Fast’s reasoning was naive and emo 
tional, and Eugene Lyons was able to tear it 
apart rather effectively. What Fast seems to 
want to say, however, is not so very unreason- 
able. 

What in essence he seems to be saying is: 
“I can remain a Catholic while deploring the 
3orgias or the Inquisition. I could have re 
mained a Puritan, though horrified to lear 
of the excesses of Cotton Mather. I might 
continue to work for Germany, despite the 
ghastly revelations of Hitlerism.” 

It is all very well to criticize the excesses 
of revolutions that have become tyrannies, but 
it is not fair to do so without estimating the 
alternative costs. There are always two ways 
to cross a mountain: over the top, which is 
dangerous, painful, uncertain; or around the 
side, which, while eliminating the risks, may 
take so long that the purpose of crossing the 
mountain is lost in the process. Hannibal 
would have saved 20,000 lives by not crossing 
the Alps, but he would never have brought 
Rome so near her knees without the element 
of speed and surprise that crossing the Alps 
gave him. 

Had no Stalin and no terror, 
Russia would not be the industrial giant she 
is today. The people might have lived more 
comfortably and more freely, but only to be 
swept into oblivion by the German armies 
in 1941. Nations as well as men have to est 
mate the cost of a policy; the cost of com 
bining an industrial with a social revolution 
is a high one. We in the West, having had 
150 years to complete our industrial revolu- 
tion, cannot reckon the obstacles as clearly. 
The Chinese Communists in seven years havé 
done more to improve the lot of the Chinese 
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Leader 


than we or Chiang did in the long period that 
preceded their coming to power. And, rightly 
or wrongly, they were involved for three years 
in armed conflict with a power every bit as 
potent as Japan had been. 

Lastly, what Fast probably meant when he 
said that “American Communism was never 
coupled with dishonor” was its record on the 





domestic scene. In this context, his statement 
does make sense and Lyons is not being too 
clever pretending to misinterpret it. 

But above all, as Murray Kempton said in 
the New York Post, as long as the Smith Act 
remains on the books we Americans 
castigate the Communists. The difference is 


cannot 


one only of degree. The Rosenbergs were exe- 
cuted here, setting a precedent. Congress and 
the President have just doubled the penalties 
of the Smith Act, and its application to mere 
“membership” has been upheld. We do have 
a secret police and we do have faceless in- 
formers and discrimination and_ blacklists. 
Though we may sympathize with the workers 
of Poznan, we are in a better position to work 
on our own faults. But, as Howard Fast was 
trying to say, “It is more dangerous.” 

New York City Epwarp MELCARTH 


SOBELL CASE 


Nathan Glazer, in his special section on the 
Rosenberg-Sobell case [NL, July 2], strikes at 
the heart of the matter when he says that the 
prosecution was unable to present any “tangible 
evidence” to the jury. 

When all partisanship and bias is removed— 
pro or con Sobell—the only basic issue that 
Temains is this: Was Sobell actually guilty of 
conspiring to commit espionage? Neither pas- 
sion nor expediency should be permitted to 
obscure this essential question. The need to 
discover the meaning of newly found tangible 
evidence requires a new trial for Sobell. The 
gravity of the offense charged and the severity 
of the sentence imposed lend urgency to such 
a step. 

In his reply to Sobell’s motions, the U. S. 
Attorney does not dispute the following: that 
Sobell went to Mexico under his own name, 
making no effort to conceal his departure; that 
he entered Mexico legally, with a tourist card 
issued in his own name by the Mexican Gov- 
fiment; that he was not deported from 
Mexico; that the United States authorities 
made no attempt to have him extradited. 

It is impossible to discover anywhere in the 
court record the precise nature of Sobell’s al- 
leged theft of secrets. The court and the jury 
were not told what Sobell is supposed to have 
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pe where or whom he took it from, when 
she did so, or to whom he gave it. One thing 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


is certain: Sobell was not involved in atomic 
espionage, as Judge Irving Kaufman pointed 
out when he sentenced him. 

Under these circumstances, the newly dis- 
covered documents pointing to a miscarriage 
of justice ought to 
new trial. As long 
these documents were obtained—Judge Jerome 
decision, argued 


be speedily processed in a 
ago as 1952—even before 


Frank, dissenting in a 2-l 
that Sobell should be tried again. 

In the vast majority of appeals based on 
newly discovered evidence, a hearing is held 
to determine its value. To dismiss the motions 
without Judge 
Kaufman did, reminds one of Supreme Court 
Justice Hugo Black’s statement on the Rosen- 
bergs: “Let this Court approve or disapprove 
the fairness of the trials.” The same profoundly 
simple criterion applies to Sobell’s appeals. 

No judicial system devised by man can lay 
claim to utter perfection. A fellow 
being’s life is at stake. His freedom depends 
on our ability to separate fact from impression, 
truth from passion. In our country with its 
traditions, even a single life is no small matter. 
Englishtown, N. J. Davin ALMAN 


holding such a_ hearing, as 


human 


Mr. Glazer replies: 

I do not see what relevance the points Mr. 
Alman raises have to the question of Morton 
Sobell’s guilt or innocence. No one disputes 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


the fact that Sobell went to Mexico in his own 
name. Indeed, a Government witness at the 
trial testified that, when he visited him and 
found him packing, Sobell informed him he 
was leaving for Mexico. But neither does any- 
one dispute the fact that Sobell used aliases 
in Mexico and acted like a man in flight. And 
this is what was important at the trial. 

I do not think the fact that Sobell’s entry 
card was marked “deported from Mexico” 
played any important role at the trial. The 
border officer who filled it in testified that the 
only basis of his knowledge was the fact that 
Sobell was brought to him in custody. The 
Government did not contend that there had 
been any formal deportation procedure. If 
Sobell or his attorneys had felt at the trial that 
this matter was of any importance, they should 
have brought it to the attention of the jury. 
It was clear that they thought it of no great 
consequence. 

I am dumbfounded by Mr. Alman’s fourth 
paragraph. He must know that the charge was 
conspiracy to deliver secrets and that Max 
Elitcher testified that Sobell many times, both 
alone and together with Julius Rosenberg, 
urged him to give them secret information for 
transmission to the Soviet Union. 

The documents Mr. Alman refers to in his 
fifth paragraph all deal with the manner in 
which Sobell was brought back to this country. 
But years ago it was ruled in this case that 
it didn’t matter how he was brought into 
United States custody. I wish the Government 
would state clearly, once and for all, just what 
action they took to bring Sobell back—but it 
seems that lawyers, even Government ones, use 
only as much information as they need to win 
their case, and this information, so far as I 
know, has never been made public. However, 
as far as Sobell’s right to a new trial goes, the 
details are irrelevant: Whether FBI agents 
actually went into Mexico to get him, or 
friendly Mexican police brought him to the 
border, it does not affect the question of his 
guilt or innocence; nor, according to the Fed- 
eral courts, does it affect the question of 
whether or not he got his full rights. 

Mr. Alman does not explain in his letter 
that the single point on the basis of which 
Jerome Frank felt a new trial might be granted 
Sobell was that of whether he was part of a 
single conspiracy or there were actually two 
conspiracies, one of them including the Rosen- 
bergs and the Greenglasses, the other including 
Julius Rosenberg and Sobell. Had there been 
two trials, conceivably Sobell’s sentence would 
have been less severe. But Judge Frank’s opin- 
ion was overruled by the two other judges 
sitting on the Court of Appeals. Once again: 
No facts affecting Sobell’s guilt or innocence 
were in question. 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested when 
planning theater parties to do so 
through Bernard Feinman, Man- 
ager of The New Leader Theatri- 
cal DePeriment, 7 East 15th St., 
N.Y.C. Phone, ALgonquin 5-8844. 
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It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
Series E Savings Bonds through the automatic 
Payroll Savings Plan where you work! You just 
sign an application at your pay office; after that 
your saving is done for you. The Bonds you re- 
ceive will pay you interest at the rate of 3% per 
year, compounded semiannually, when held to 
maturity. And after maturity they go on earning 
10 years more. Join the Plan today. Or invest in 
Bonds regularly where you bank. 





The man who named 
Tombstone, Arizona 


Tue SURPRISED government scout from 
Camp Huachuca reined his horse to a stop 
at the sight of Ed Schieffelin. And when 
Schieffelin admitted he was actually living 
and prospecting in Apache country, the 
scout warned him, “All you'll ever find’ll be 
your tombstone.” 


But Schieffelin didn’t scare easy. When 
he struck a silver lode in the desolate, dan- 
gerous hills of Arizona Territory, he called 
his first mine “Tombstone.” And, unknow: 
ingly, he gave a name to a borning, brawling 
community soon to be notorious as one of 
frontier America’s tough towns. 


The Tombstone mine itself never amount 
ed to anything. But Schieffelin just kept on 
prospecting — and within a few years, he 
turned out to be a millionaire. The hills he 
had risked his life in were practically made 
of silver. 

Today’s Ed Schieffelins are hunting ura- 
nium ore with Geiger counters, but theif 
spirit is the same. And it is only part of the 
spirit of 165 million Americans who stand 
behind U. S. Series E Savings Bonds—who, 
by being the people they are, make these 
Bonds one of the finest investments in the 
entire world, 

And, for an American, the very finest in- 
vestment. Why not help your country—and, 
very importantly, yourself, by buying Bonds 
regularly? And hold on to them! 


Safe as America— US. Savings Bonds 
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